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New and Distinctive 


Canadian Publications 


BUILDERS OF THE CANADIAN COMMON- 
WEALTH 
By George H. Locke 

Mr. Locke has found a new way of presenting 
history—in the epoch-making speeches of states- 
men. He has selected eighteen outstanding 
orations, each of these bearing on some phase of 
Canada’s developing nationhood, arranged chrono- 
logically, telling the story in an unusually interest- 
ing way of Canadian political growth. The speech 
of each statesman is prefaced by a characteristic 
biographic sketch from Mr. Locke’s own pen. 
Decorations by C. W. Jefferys also add character. 
A better-than-usual book in typography and bind- 
ing. Price, $2.50. 

PENS AND PIRATES 
By William Arthur Deacon 

Literary essays are not a familiar thing in Can- 
ada. These, by the well-known “Candide” of 
Toronto Saturday Night, have a clever, piquant 
tone which assures their acceptance. While they 
are mainly about books and authors, they cover 
various phases of Canadian life. Decorations by 
F. H. Varley are well suited to the text. The book 
is striking in binding and finish. Price, $3.00. 


From your Bookseller, or 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
PUBLISHERS - TORONTO 




















Books of To-day 


MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND ........ eaemms $6.50 
A new edition of Barnatd’s Companion 

to English History, edited by H. W. C. 

Davis. 

SOME AUTHORS 2... cvcccccccessvcsece $4.50 
A collection of Literary Essays 1896- 

1916, by Walter Raleigh. 

GEORGE Ill. AND THE AMERICAN REV- 
TINIE, S50. Sewer es e hm RteN Seis wee 


$6.50 
Frank A. Mumby. : 


Send us your name so that we can mail 
particulars of new books as issued. 


TyRRELL’s Book SHop 


780 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO 


High School Boards and 


Boards of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


Industrial, Technical 


and 


Art Schools 
With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
may be conducted in accordance with the regu- 
lations issued by the Department of Education. 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
is given in various trades. The schools and 
lasses are under the direction of AN ADVIS- 
ORY COMMITTEE. Application for attend- 
— — be made to the Principal of the 
school. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, MANUAL TRAINING, 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE and AGRICULTURE and 
HORTICULTURE 
are provided for in the Courses of Study in 
Public, Separate, Continuation and High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes and Voca- 
tional Schools and Departments. 


Copies of the Regulations issued by the Depart- 
ment of Education may be obtained from the 
Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto. 


Toronto, June, 1922. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


(The Provincial University of Ontario) 





The University comprises the 
Faculties of Arts (including Sciences 
and Commerce), Medicine, Applied 
Science and Engineering, Forestry. 
Education, and Music. 


There are special departments for 
the teaching of Household Science, 
Public Health, Public Health Nurs- 


ing, and Social Service. 





For Information and copies of 
Calendars write 


THE REGISTRAR, 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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HE standing committee on Publie Accounts of 
the Ontario Legislature has reported and, al- 
though losses to the province amounting al- 
most to $1,000,000 have been disclosed, few unbias- 
sed observers will be satisfied with its findings. 
For securing the investigation Col. Price, the pro- 
vincial treasurer, deserves great praise. He would 
have deserved greater if the nasty mess had been 
cleaned up for good. But as the investigation pro- 
eeeded, citizens feared increasingly that a nevanche 
for the timber probe of the previous Government 
was being staged, rather than an investigation that 
spared no wrong-doer. The case of Mr. Peter Smith, 
the preceding provincial treasurer, is now before 
the courts, and that of Mr. Charles A. Matthews, 
the suspended deputy provincial treasurer, may be 
there soon. The citizens of Ontario are disquieted. 
An atmosphere of general suspicion has been en- 
gendered which can only be allayed by a thorough 
house-cleaning. They want to know why Mr. Mat- 
thews was allowed to escape without giving evid- 
ence. They want to know why bank accounts other 
than those of Mr. Smith and the late Col. Mason, the 
president of the defunct Home Bank, were not in- 
vestigated. They want to know why the probe into 
the provincial loan made by Mr. McGarry, former 
provincial treasurer, was not continued to the bit- 
ter end. They likewise want te know why the in- 
vestigation into Mr. Biggs’ dealings was not fol- 
lowed up. They also want to know if the law can- 
not be invoked against those who are known to have 
given secret commissions as well as against those 
who have received them. If it cannot, then they 
want the laws altered, at least so far as secret com- 
missions to public officials are concerned, for, until 
these temptations are removed, honest government 
can hardly be hoped for. These are some of the 





questions that Ontario citizens are asking. If 
they are not cleared up, the investigation, through 
causing general uneasiness over the probity of gov- 
ernment, will have done more harm than good. 


ECOND only in importance to confidence in 

Governments, is confidence in banks and bank- 
ers. Faith in the integrity of bankers has _ been 
sorely tried in recent years. The cases of the Mer- 
chants Bank and the Home Bank show that gross 
mismanagement, if not actual knavery, has occasion- 
ed losses of considerably more than $20,000,000 of 
the people’s money. Some there are who maintain 
that the best way to allay the widespread unrest is 
to cease all investigations with their attendant pub- 
licity. Investigations, they say, never do any good; 
they only upset the public mind. We believe this 
policy of hush to be thoroughly bad. The best way, 
we believe, is to probe affairs to rock bottom and 
punish anybody and everybody on whom guilt can 
be fastened. We shall then know the worst and can 
build again. Terms of imprisonment for culprits 
would prove most salutary. The people will learn 
that there is only one law in Canada, and that nei- 
ther the great nor the small can break it with im- 
punity. And possible wrong-doers of the future wil! 
hesitate if they know that the discovery of their mis- 
deeds will place them behind prison bars and de- 
stroy their public reputation. This policy we firmly 
believe, not that of glossing over misdemeanours 
is the way to restore public confidence. 


HE Easter session of the Ontario Educational 
Association has run, or rather crawled, its us- 
ual course, to the usual accompaniment of apathy 
and disillusion. Apart from the opportunity af- 
forded to the provincial teacher of coming to head- 
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quarters and meeting his colleagues, the conference 
has little to justify it. Innumerable small papers 
are read in the over-subdivided sections by members 
who do not wish to read them and before audiences 
which form and disperse eapriciously in utter dis- 
regard of schedule and a lecturer’s nerves. A 
strange conference—so tenacious of life, yet how life- 
less! The teachers are, or should be, the mental 
élite of a community, full of zest for life and for 
their subjects of study and tuition. But the On- 
tario system of education has ‘altered all that’. It 
bas so fettered and over-worked the teacher that his 
initiative has withered with unnatural disuse like a 
fakir’s hand. The Ontario teacher, so bound and 
bullied that he cannot choose a text-book for him- 
self, ceases in countless cases to be a student. He 
teaches his subject, but does not study it. If this is 
not true of every teacher in the province, it is true 
of ninety per cent. of them. The Easter conference 
demonstrates this annually. It is valuable to have 
this demonstrated, and in this sense the conference 
invariably succeeds. 


‘? August, 1897, when the members of the British 
Association last visited Toronto, they are report- 
ed to have labelled their packing cases containing 
scientific exhibits ‘Keep from Freezing’, and to have 
turned up in heavy tweeds and fur coats. Th+ 
story is probably apocryphal, but one may be sure 
that such mistakes could not be repeated today. 
Knowledge of this country and its climate is more 
wide-spread than it was in the nineties. But Canada 
is determined to throw even more light in the pos- 
sibly dark places of British minds. Two trains each 
holding about two hundred guests will leave To- 
ronto for Vancouver at the close of the August meet- 
ing. They will cross the country by the northern 
route and return by the southern. Auxiliary meet- 
ings have been arranged for Saskatoon and Edmon- 
ton, and the visitors will also be given opportunities 
of seeing some of the beauty spots of the mountains. 
Even though science may laugh at boundaries, we 
feel sure that the visitors will return with a wider 
knowledge of Canada. With Canadian hospitality 
they will certainly have extensive acquaintance; we 
trust they will suffer no ill effects from it. 


OES the study of Latin or Mathematics or 

Science or any other subject increase the general 
intelligence of a pupil? Do Latin and Mathematics 
improve the general intelligence more, say, than 
French and Chemistry? Scores of curricula have 
been built on the assumption that all subjects im- 
prove intelligence, and that Latin and Mathematics 
improve it most. This position can no longer be 
held. In a highly technical article in the Journal 
of Educational Psychology, January and February, 
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1924, Professor Thorndike publishes the results of 
an exhaustive investigation into the subject. The 
method of approach was to measure the increase of 
intelligence of 8,564 high school pupils over a given 
period of schooling and to evaluate the contribution 
that each subject made to the increment of intellig- 
ence found. Contrary to general opinion, the con- 
tributions made by the several subjects was found 
to be relatively slight. The chief factor determining 
improvement was the intellect or intelligence of the 
pupil. In other words it was the pupil who made 
the subject, not the subject that made the pupil. Th: 
good student improved, no matter what subjects were 
studied; the poor student remained poor, no matter 
what curriculum he selected. In the time of the 
Athenian Greeks, ‘music’ and ‘gymnastics’ seemed to 
produce an intelligent people. When everybody 
studied Latin and Greek, then Latin and Greek seem- 
ed to produce good thinkers. Now that the physical 
sciences are being so widely studied the physical 
sciences seem to be producing intelligent people. 
But really the reverse is the true explanation. It 
was the inherent intelligence of the Greeks which 
made music and gymnastics appear to produce such 
wonderful results. And so for the other cases. On 
the North American continent, the slightly cleverer 
¢roup is now studying the physical sciences, whereas 
a few decades ago a similar group was trained by the 
elassics. The change has probably been brought 
about by economic causes. The sciences pay better 
than the classies and are attracting cleverer pupils. 


UR town-made civilization is preparing to es- 

tablish another outpost to assist its ever faster in- 
vasion of the North, and one more lovely piece of the 
wilderness is about to fall. The Musquash River 
kas been marked down as a strategic position, an:l 
next summer engineers of Ontario’s Hydro-Electric 
Power Development are to be sent out to choose the 
sites for three power houses along its course. Already 
half a million dollars have been voted for the work, 
and the citizens of Midland and Penetang are rejoic- 
ing at the prospect of cheap power and light. To 
others there seems little cause for joy, and any 
price seems too high which secures material comfort 
by the destruction of natural beauty. For years 
the Musquash, with its companion the Moon, has 
been a favourite canoeing byway for Ontario city 
folk with time and means too limited for a farther 
ranging holiday in the wilds. They put in their 
canoes a hundred yards from Bala Station and des- 
cended the river for twenty varied miles of still 
water, rapid, and fall. At its mouth, they came out 
upon the wide majesty of the open Georgian Bay, 
and paddled on to Midland or Penetang, either 
among the crowding fringe of inner islands or in 
full view of their greater sisters grouped along the 
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horizon. To young local paddlers of the Bay 
who prided themselves on their skill and endurance, 
the Musquash has been both pleasure and testing 
ground. Those who could make the trip to Bala with 
its thirteen portages and return in the same day 
were recognized as proper canoemen. But now all 
this is coming to an end. We shall be greatly the 
losers—the more so because most of us will welcome 
this latest violation as another forward step in the 
conquest of nature. It is idle to expect any aesthet- 
ic weakness on the part of the engineers, but let us 
hope that their thirst for efficiency will lead them 
to choose the less picturesque spots. Even if the 
river as a whole must be spoiled, much would remain 
if Raggedy Rapids, Big Eddy, and Flat Rock Falls 
could go unscathed. 


T may seem petty, perhaps, to complain of the de- 

struction of a local beauty like the Musquash 
River when Niagara Falls is already marred and the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence threatened, not to men- 
tion countless other places from east to west where 
we have espied prospective wealth. But this is the 
latest example of our mad craze for material develop- 
ment which has blinded us to the fact that other 
standards of progress may prove to be more endur- 
ing. Today, in Canada at least, anyone who sug- 
gests that it is not man’s divinely appointed mission 
to conquer nature so as to build up about him arti- 
ficial conditions of his own devising is regarded as an 
amusing crank, if not a dangerous lunatic. But an 
age may not be so far distant when it will be realiz- 
ed that man is a part of nature, that as soon as a 
people succeed in divorcing themselves from her 
beauty and her yet mysterious powers, they have en- 
sured their certain decay. When that time has come, 
our fear-prompted efforts to subdue her will seem 
as monstrous a perversion as the human sacrifices 
of old before the fearful gods of stone. 


ITH the return of spring, the vague belief 

in such a change of attitude becomes almost a 
conviction. The renewed forces of nature break out 
in joyous manifestation in the very heart of man’s 
most arid strongholds. In spite of withering smoke, 
the trees burst their grimy buds and the grass takes on 
a livelier green; the gull, on his restless inland jour- 
neys, cries with the voice of the waters above the roofs 
as if to mock our ephmeral creations; the bolder 
land birds invade our borders to breed and sing, 
though our ways have exiled from our presence the 
bobolink and so many others. Even in our own be- 
ings, howsoever schooled and subdued, the seasonal 
tide of life wells back and awakens a dim sense of 
some inexplicable energy and beauty that the build- 
ing of sky-scrapers, profit and loss accounts, or even 
Hydro-Electric Development, cannot satisfy. 
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HE moving-picture is a factor in our artistic 

and social life that has come to stay, and perhaps 
to dominate. It is a thought to terrify :the aesthetes. 
The medium of the screen lent itself so obviously to 
the presentation of great scenic effects and ‘stunts’ 
beyond the limits of the stage that for years the best 
producers were content to develop their art along 
those lines, while the worst reaped a rich harvest 
from hackneyed melodramas in which vamps, sheiks, 
tagénues, and he-men worked up to the ineluctable 
situation where the imperilled virgin abandons hope 
and is saved by a miracle. Our intelligentsia yawn 
and our near-intellectuals shudder at the crass fa- 
tuity of these productions which still preponderate 
in the picture theatres. But the former at least 
would realize, if their more catholic friends could 
persuade them to become fans for a season, that there 
is now abroad in the moving-picture world a breath 
cf the living spirit. For of late some artists in 
Hollywood have been exploring the possibilities of 
presenting genuine drama, hitherto confined to the 
stage, through this more popular though less flexi- 
ble medium—drama depending for its effect not on 
spectacular scenes and melodramatic heroics, but on 
emotional depth and the clash of character. By ex- 
traordinary ingenuity and resource they have ocea- 
sionally succeeded in their effort. Besides such high 
individual achievements as Lon Chaney’s interpreta- 
tion of the tragic Hunchback of Notre Dame, there 
have lately appeared finished productions of real 
dramatic merit, such as the light comedy of The 
Marriage Circle and the serious drama A Woman 
of Paris. This last is perhaps the best play yet seen 
ou the screen and gives Mr. Chaplin, its author and 
director, an assured place among creative artists. 
Ry further development along this line, and a dis. 
criminating use of the rich possibilities for scenic 
effect and beauty, Mr. Chaplin and his kind may play 
a great part in saving a materialistic people from 
spiritual death and damnation. For they have at 
command, if they have the courage to use it, an un- 
paralleled medium for stirring the masses to creative 
life: they can make our young men see visions and 
our old men dream dreams. 


HE British Empire Exhibition at Wembley may 

be expected to accelerate the trade revival and 

open up fresh channels for British enterprise, for 
the estimated attendance of thirty millions will in- 
clude large numbers of business men from lands out- 
side the Commonwealth, and they will find the Ex- 
bibition a huge object-lesson in British industrial 
development. More than a thousand firms are ex- 
hibiting, and there will be displayed all the latest 
achievements of Britain’s key industries, including 
a full-sized model coal mine into which, we are told, 
visitors may be lowered at the rate of two thousani! 
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model mine they look upon.) From the largest self- 
governing Dominion to the smallest Crown Colony, 
all parts of the Empire will be represented and, in 
buildings of their own design, will aim at presenting 
a complete picture of their national life. A tour 
through this section, it is said, will be equivalent to 
a journey round the world, and the tourist, in one 
day, will be able to observe at leisure apple-picking 
in Canada, sheep-shearing in Australia, and os- 
trich-plucking in South Africa. It is more than 
Phineas Fogg could do in eighty; but then old 
Phineas sought adventure, and found it. This Im- 
perial enterprise may be regarded by outsiders as an 
inspiration or a challenge; but the common interests 
which draw all nations together will be emphasized 
by the international character of many of the con- 
ferences arranged for, including one on World 
Power in which more than twenty countries will par- 
ticipate. We hope the Exhibition may not merely 
benefit the material fortunes of the Old Country, 
but may also result in an increase of understanding 
between the nation of shopkeepers and its customers. 
John Bull is noted for his dislike of foreigners, but 
in this case he will be in the position of a host and 
will not forget his obligations. If he welcomes his 
foreign guests with something of that geniality and 
warmth that he shows to his kinsmen from the Do- 
minions, he will do much to promote that good-will 
among the nations which is essential to peace and 
prosperity. 

E print in this issue two opposing comments 

on the Canadian budget—one which endorses 
its main provisions, regarding it as a_ step 
in the right direction, the other from our Ottawa 
correspondent, denouncing it. We believe it desir- 
able to present both sides of a question upon which 
Canadian opinion is certain to be sharply divided. 
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an hour. (We hope they will not forget that it is a 



















On Parliament Hill 


POLITICAL correspondent writes:—The Budget, like 
cen of uncertain age, needs dim half-lights to get 
the credit which its authors claim, and the warm glow of 
enthusiasm with which my Progressive friends greeted it 
is now rapidly fading. They were puzzled at first by the 
feeble character of the campaign of: protest which the 
C.M.A. staged against it, but now has come understanding 
with the revelation that within the last month the fiscal 
operations of the King Government have probably in- 
creased the net totality of protection available to our 
manufacturers. Circular No. 321-C of the Department of 
Customs and Excise bears a very innocent guise, but in 
view of its importance it is worth quoting in eztenso: 

Ottawa, 8th April, 1924. 

To Collectors of Customs and Excise, 
The Honourable the Minister of Customs and 
Excise has been pleased to repeal the following 
regulation of 1st September, 1914, (Clause (a) of 
Memo. 1812-B) respecting special or dumping duty, 


effective 15th April, 1924: 

“Special Duty (or Dumping Duty) is not 
to apply when the difference between the 
fair market value and the selling price of 
the goods to the importer in Canada does not 
exceed five per cent. of their fair market 


value”’. 
From and after 15th April, 1924, special or dump- 
ing duty shall apply, without exemption allowance, 
under the provisions of section 6 of the Tariff Act, 
except in respect to goods bona fide purchased before 
15th April, 1924, provided such goods are entered 

for consumption on or before 1st June, 1924. 

R. R. Farrow, ' 

Commissioner of Customs and Excise. 
A simple illustration will explain its effect. In many 
lines of goods the large American corporations fixed the 
prices for Canada. Safely protected in their domestic 
market, they have been able to set a lower scale for their 
export rates. Thanks to this 5 per cent. differential margin 
an article priced at $100. in the American domestic mar- 
ket could be offered for sale to Canadian importers at 
$95.10 without incurring the quite severe dumping pen- 
alties. But henceforth the reduction of a single cent 
below the American price will bring these penalties into 
effect, and a margin of relief which has been very welcome 
to the consumers of Canada is now wiped out. Britisn 
textile manufacturers, who through loss of European 
markets are just as hard hit as our own claim to be, 
have undoubtedly been practising dumping of their goods 
on the modest scale permitted by the departed differentiar, 
and the price of clothing has come down substantially. 
But now a fresh barrier against their inroads has been 
set up, and it is little wonder that in private many tIn- 
dustrialists express quite kindly sentiments about the 
authors of the Budget. The fateful circular bears the 
date of April 8, 1924, just before Mr. Robb unfolded hits 
fiscal plans, and the suspicion prevails that once more, 
as has happened so often in the past, the manufacturers 
were able to blackmail the Ministry into a secret bargain 
which actually gave them most valuable concessions. Bur 
what can be said about the fundamental morality of a 
Ministry which first of all tries to claim credit for tariff 
reform proclivities and actually increases the average 
rate of protectionism, and secondly accomplishes its base 
purposes by the subterfuge of an administrative order 
when ordinary standards of political honesty demandea 
the inclusion of so important a change in the Budget? 






































The Progressives, as a result, are in the coils of deep 
perplexities. Most of them are painfully anxious to 
support the Government and avert a parliamentary crisis 
which would give birth to a general election. Many of 
them are painfully aware that their constituents regard 
a seat at Ottawa as a sort of Nobel prize which should 
go the round among deserving local notabilities of the 
proper faith. And in each constituency one or two of 
the latter, with a singular lack of the finer feelings, are, 
while the present paladins of Progressivism wrestle witn 
the beasts of Ephesus at Ottawa, busy collecting data 
about their sins and errors, disseminating highly col- 
oured accounts of them among the lieges, and advertising 
their own superior merits, At first sight it looked as 
if the Budget had been designed to meet their needs; it 
seemed to contain enough elements of tariff reduction 
to justify the unanimous vote of the Party for it. But 
this situation has now changed and a vote for the Bua- 
get plus circular No. 321-C, which cannot be separated 
from it, will require some justification to suspicious con- 
stituents. I imagine, therefore, that the Progressive 
Party will show a very serious cleavage on the main 
division over the Budget. To the Government will come 
reinforcements, sufficient to guarantee a substantial ma- 
jority, from such Progressives as have resigned them- 
selves to extinction at the hand of friend or foe; in the 
spirit of the great Lord Lovat they intend to enjoy the 
good things of life and the perquisites of their station till 
the fatal blow descends, and they purpose to postpone its 
descent as long as possible. To such patriots there ts 
no word so hateful as dissolution, and their votes wfil 
be available to avert it. Some others who yearn to take 
home a brand new branch railway as a trophy of their 
parliamentary bow and spear will hesitate to offend the 
Government, which is the real fountainhead of such lar- 
gesse, and will seek refuge in judicious abstention. But 
the balance, especially such Westerners as cherish hopes 
of returning to Ottawa, must record their vote against 
the Budget if they want to avoid fatal complicity in the 
guilty record of the Government and not present their 
rivals with the deadliest of ammunition for their undoing 
when the nominating conventions come round. 


* * * 


All talk of a fierce insurgency on the part of Liberal 
protectionists may be discounted. Mr. Marler, Mr. Ray- 
mond, Mr. Euler, and one or two others may discourse 
upon the fiscal waywardness of the Government and even 
record their votes against the Budget, but Sir Lomer 
Gouin will not lift a finger against it, and in the absence 
of a definite lead from him the mutiny will be kept within 
modest dimensions. Even then I do not expect that any 
of the malcontents will cross the floor of the House, for 
the obvious game of the industrial interests is to main- 
tain at full strength their present very efficient garrison 
in the Liberal Party. But I feel compelled to warn my 
Progressive friends that even a very substantial majority 
for the Budget will be no insurance against a generat 
election this year. It was noticeable that the careful Mr. 
Robb ventured no forecast of the financial results of his 
Budget and this strange omission has not yet been sup- 
plied. He claimed a surplus of some 20 million dollars, 
but sterner purists in accountancy would probably have 
confessed to an increase during the last year of almost 
40 millions in the net national obligations. Under such 
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conditions, tax reductions were only justifiable througn 
the enforcement of vast economies, which did not material- 
ize, or the provision of some compensating source of 


revenue like Federal succession duties. The returns for 
March are still unavailable for some strange reason, but 
my information is that the revenues are showing an 
ominously downward curve and the earnings of the C.N.R. 
are in a similar plight. Furthermore, windfalls like the 
adjustment from the British Treasury and the dregs of 
the business profits tax will not be available next year. 
Unless, therefore, there is a phenomenal crop and a great 
revival of business, no jugglery will be able to avert the 
confession of a staggering deficit for the year 1924-25 
and I venture the prediction that as the grim prospect 
looms up of another Budget in which an increase of taxa- 
tion would be inevitable, the Government will decide that 
its fortunes are much more capable of rapid deterioration 
than improvement, and will, sometime in the fall, take a 
despairing plunge into the maelstrom of a general election. 


Sooner or later the curtain now hanging over the 
strange mystery enveloping our attitude to the Treaty of 
Lausanne must be lifted. The basic facts are reasonably 
clear. For very good reasons, which are still somewhat 
obscure, the Dominions agreed to waive their right to 
special representation at Lausanne and to accept the 
Marquess Curzon and Sir H. Rumbold as plenipotentaries 
for the whole Empire. Concerning the progress of the 
negotiations and their results, full, nay almost daily, in- 
formation was sent to Ottawa and apparently no critical 
comments were offered. Then at the Imperial Conference 
the Olympian who presided at the Foreign Office gave to 
the delegates a detailed survey of the Treaty and its 
liabilities and, in his words, ‘not a dissentient voice was 
raised’, The Dominions early this year were asked to 
signify their concurrence, and all save Canada complied. 
On April 2nd, out of the blue, Mr. King, evading any for- 
mal resolution and debate, announces that he cannot 
recommend approval of the Treaty and proffers a long 
and confused explanation of his position. Against him- 
self he has brought into action a formidable array of con- 
stitutional pundits, including Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and 
Professor Berriedale Keith, and the British Premier has 
roughly brushed away the plea that the tender suscept- 
ibilities of Downing Street are the only barrier to the 
publication of the full correspondence. One gathers that 
a heated interchange of notes between the two Premiers 
is now in progress and I will put my money on Mr. Mac- 
donald, who will be much sterner with the delinquent 
than Mr. Baldwin would have been because the accusa- 
tion that the advent of the Labour Party to office was the 
signal for the most important Dominion to contract out 
of the British Empire would be very damaging. Mr. Mac- 
donald, I imagine, will not be slow to remind our would- 
be Metternich that while the Canadian Government can 
pass its own judgment upon the treaties, a Prime Minis- 
ter and Cabinet who accepted plenipatentaries cannot 
disavow their acts but must stand sponsor for them: 
Yet the motives for Mr. King’s amazing performance are 
still obscure. Was it merely elementary ignorance of 
Ministerial responsibilities, or was it a dark Machieavel- 
lian plot to lure Mr. Meighen into Imperialist declarations 
which could be used to terminate his assiduous courtship 
of Quebec? 
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The Dawes Report and Reparations 


Dawes plan will be accepted as it stands 

by Germany, Great Britain, and Italy, and 
that even France may be persuaded to accept it 
without reservations which would nullify its value. 
These predictions are of course very tentative, sub- 
ject to the results of elections in Germany and 
France and other doubtful factors. We believe 
that the report overestimates the amount which 
ean be got out of Germany, though to a less extent 
than previous proposals. We believe that its adop- 
tion, without further measures to lessen the de- 
mands upon Germany, will lead within three years 
to further defaults, disputes, and discontents. Not- 
withstanding these probable weaknesses, we regard 
it as an able and impartial piece of work, the first 
official plan which has seriously grappled with the 
real difficulties, and we hope that, in 
default of a better, it will be accepted by both sides. 


‘ S we write, it is generally believed that the 


Such acceptance, and the raising of interna- 
tional loans based upon it, would widen the circle 
of those working for conciliation: peace would be 
restored for a time: meanwhile, the economic sit- 
uation is likely to improve and the present ani- 
mosities may become less acute. If defaults should 
come after this, it would have been proved beyona 
question that they came because the burdens were 
too great to be borne. Nothing short of an expert- 
mental demonstration, conducted by methods pro- 
posed by impartial investigators and _ generally 
recognized to be fair and workable, will be accepted 
as conclusive by either side. Such methods are 
for the first time embodied in the Dawes Report. 
These are the chief reasons which lead us to hope 
that both France and Germany will accept a plan 
which we regard as being still too onerous to be 
carried out without eventual amendment. 
Canadian readers must still seek for the full text 
of the report in the New York papers of April 10. 
It is a compactly written document of some 32,000 
words, difficult to summarize: and most of the 
published summaries have been coloured by an anti- 
German bias which is not found in the original. 
The full text contains passages which corroborate 
the contentions of both French and German states- 
Supporters of France will find the state- 
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ment that Germans, especially those having means, 
have been taxed at a lower rate than citizens of at- 
lied countries: that the German railways have been 
overstaffed, they have carried out excessive capi- 
tal expenditures, and they have not charged high 
enough fares. On the other hand supporters of Ger- 
many will find the statement that Germany could 
not tax her citizens adequately on account of the 
technical difficulties created by a depreciating cur- 
rency: and the German excuse for excessive rail- 
road expenditure, that it was dictated by the need 
of preventing unemployment, is not denied. 


The report goes on to say that, 


as Germany is at the present moment, with limita- 
tions as to her fiscal and economic rights over part 
of her area, we should say at the outset that we 
have been unable to find any practical means of 
insuring permanent stability in her budget or cur- 
rency under these conditions, and we think it 
unlikely that such means exist. We have there- 
fore been compelled to make the assumption that 
the fiscal and economic unity of the Reich will be 
restored. Our whole report is based upon this 


hypothesis ... Our forecasts are based on the as- 
sumption that existing measures, in so far as they 
hamper economic activity, will be withdrawn or 


sufficiently modified as soon as Germany has put 
into operation the plan recommended, and that 
they will not be reimposed except in the case of 
flagrant failure to fulfil the conditions accepted by 
the common agreement. 


This part of the report thus clearly postulates 
the abandonment of French military interference in 
the economic life of the Ruhr, in return for a lien 
upon the receipts from customs and other taxes 
which will constitute a method of peaceful control 
for the benefit of the allies in common. 


Elsewhere the Dawes Commission declares that 
Germany cannot be expected to finance any repar- 
ations payments out of her budget either this year 
or next; and, according to the plan, her maximum 
payments five years hence will still be smaller than 
those which the 1921 settlement demanded immedi- 
ately. As the Germans were roundly abused by the 
allied press each time they refused to accept a pro- 
posed settlement, we here compare the scale of pay- 
ments contemplated by the Dawes Report with those 
proposed by the Brussels conference of 1920 and the 
Reparations Commission report of 1921. The latter 
seale is still legally binding upon Germany. 





men. 
BRUSSELS PLAN, 1920c REPNS. COMMISSION, 1921c DAwEs, 1924 
1921-26 .... $750,000,000 a year $500,000,000 a year qlus 26% 1924-5 ........... $250,000,000 
1926-31 .. $1,500,000,000 a year of value of exports, making a 1925-6 ........... 305,000,000 
1931-63 .. $1,750,000,000 a year total of more than $750,000,000 1926-7 ........... 300,000,000a 
a year from the very beginning. i i rr 437,500,0004 
SR 625,000,000n 




















The two fundamental difficulties of collecting re- 
parations are, first, the accumulation of funds inside 
Germany for the purpose; and secondly, the actual 
exporting of goods or services for the benefit of Ger- 
many’s creditors abroad. All estimates of Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay must take these two prob- 
lems into consideration, and sometimes one has had 
an undue influence upon the solution of the other. 
The question, ‘How much can Germany save out of 
her budget by high taxes and economy?’ is largely 
independent of the other question, ‘What quantity 
cf German-made goods can foreigners be persuaded 
to import in settlement of their claims against Ger- 
many, and how can the exchanges be kept stable 
during the process?’ Some writers have allowed 
their judgment on the first question to be unduly 
coloured by their opinions on the second. The 
Dawes Report not only separates the two questions, 
but it provides an ingenious automatic mechanism 
which will stop the whole collection of reparations 
unless Germany is able to export goods in settle- 
ment of her obligations. 

To solve the first problem, that of raising funds 
in Germany, the Dawes Commission has adopted the 
general plan proposed by the Germans themselves a 
year ago. It is estimated that the German state- 
owned railways are worth $6,500,000,000. Through 
the depreciation of the mark those who have 
provided the funds to build these railroads 
have been deprived of their claims against the state; 
their bonds have melted away; and they have been 
foreed to return to work or starve. The Reich, on 
the other hand, now possesses this efficient railway 
system free of encumbrance. It is proposed that the 
Reich should turn the system over to a joint stock 
company which should run it on purely business 
lines in such a way as to earn dividends on bonds 
and preference stock which would be issued to the 
amount of $3,250,000,000—half the value of the pro- 
perty. It seems quite probable that with economical 
administration and higher fares the railways might 
eern moderate dividends on these securities, which 
would be turned over to the Reparations Commis- 
sion. The same method is applied to the German in- 
dustries. Almost entirely freed from debt by the 
fall of the mark, they would be required to assume 
a mortgage of $1,250,000,000 in favour of the Re- 
parations Commission. Further receipts are expected 
from the establishment of a sort of tobacco monopoly, 
and the remainder of the charges would be met from 
the German budget. During the first two years, 


however, international loans would be necessary. 
The sums collected would be paid into the new 
central bank to be established in Germany; and 
with these payments the obligations of the German 
The problem of trans- 


Government would be met. 
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forming the balance in a German bank into foreign 
credits available for France, Belgium, England, and 
Germany’s other creditors, would be left to a com- 
mission, which would be bound to conduct its opera- 
tions in such a way as not to impair the stability of 
the German currency or disturb the exchanges. If 
these results should follow, the exchange operations 
would be halted; the funds would be allowed to ac- 
cumulate in the bank; and if they reached the sum 
of $1,250,000,000, the whole collection of reparations 
would stop until the accumulations had been re- 
duced. This, in brief, is the automatic device which 
limits reparations according to the capacity of the 
foreign market to absorb German goods. It says to 
other countries, ‘You must accept payment in Ger- 
man goods or not at all!’ An ingenious plan, and the 
first which has been officially proposed to meet this 
difficulty, it will probably prove of great import- 
ance in the application of the scheme. 

Some objections to the Dawes plan may be briefly 
stated. It fixes no limit to the number of years dur- 
ing which payments must be made by Germany— 
but we may be confident that Germany will not go 
on making annual payments forever. The automatic 


index of prosperity probably exaggerates 
changes for the better in Germany: and 
there is no _ provision for its application 


to diminish German payments in lean years. The 
accumulation of funds in the new bank will create 
serious currency and credit problems. To raise the 
German railway rates may have unforeseen effects 
on the whole internal economy of the country. Be- 
fore the war, Germany imported more than she ex- 
ported. Since 1914 she has lost three-quarters of her 
capital invested abroad (McKenna Report) to- 
gether with territory, shipping, business con- 
nections, and other productive assets. Her im- 
ports have continued to exceed her’ exports 
sinee the war, the ‘negative balance’ being more 
than half a billion dollars in each of the years 
1921 and 1922. Yet the Dawes plan requires her 
to establish an export surplus of $625,000,000 a year 
within the next five years. Is this possible? For 
these and other reasons, we doubt the adequacy of 
the Dawes plan: but we hope that it will be adopted 
as a temporary expedient, the best possible under the 
circumstances, and the only settlement now in sight. 


A Subject to increase or decrease by a sum not 
exceeding $62,500,000 according to German pros- 
perity. 

B Standard year. Later payments subject to in- 
crease according to German prosperity as shown 
by six indices. Also subject to change to compen- 
sate for changes in the purchasing power of money. 

c The 1920 and 1921 schedules do not include 
costs of occupation: the Dawes schedule includes 
all treaty claims against Germany. 
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A Liberal Budget 


WO years ago when Mr. Fielding produced 
T his first budget as Minister of Finance in the 
King Government, we decided to suspend 
judgment. A fairly general reduction of 244 per 
cent. in tariff rates appeared to be an evidence that 
the government was not unmindful of its pre-elec- 
tion promises; if the reduction were followed in suc- 
cessive years by similar nibblings the country would 
eventually be relieved of the oppressive burdens im- 
posed by a protective tariff while at the same time 
the interests which profited by protection would 
have an opportunity to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions. If, on the other hand, the Government 
fancied that the needs of the case would be met by 
a single ‘small-beer’ measure, and if they intended 
to proceed no further towards redeeming their 
pledges, their course, we felt, was open to censure. 
The following year the policy of small reduc- 
tion was abandoned. The changes made were so few 
and so slight that our verdict was that the Govern- 
ment had surrendered at discretion to the protec- 
tionists, that the price was being paid for the elec- 
tion of Liberal candidates in Montreal and other 
manufacturing cities and towns of _ eastern 
Canada. Since then three events with a distinct 
bearing on government policy have occurred. Mr. 
Fielding and Sir Lomer Gouin, the strength of the 
protectionist sentiment in the Cabinet, have been 
compelled by ill health to retire from active partici- 
pation in government counsels; the Liberals have 
been placed in a minority in the House by the loss 
of two seats to the Conservatives in bye-elections in 
the Maritime Provinces; and Mr. King has been an 
interested spectator of the British general elections, 
in which the contention that a country which lives 
mainly by its exports cannot afford the luxury of a 
protective tariff prevailed unmistakeably at the polls. 
In the circumstances, Mr. King had two choices: he 
might yield to the strong pressure which was being 
exerted by the agrarians whose persistent claims for 
relief were supported by the fact that business in the 
West continued to languish in spite of the record 
crop of 1923; or he might continue to listen to the 
protected interests and their representatives in his 
own ranks and, in conciliating them, hope for suf- 
ficient support from the Conservatives and a few of 
the more conservatively minded members of the so- 
called Progressive Party to insure continuance in of- 
fice. Confronted with this situation he determined 
to choose the former alternative. The result is a 
budget which gives more promise of a return to 
Liberal principles than any of its predecessors in 
the last twenty-five years. It is true that the 
chanzes in the schedules leave much to be desired. 





The omissions are significant of the strength which 
the protectionist idea developed during the years 
when Laurier and Fielding were playing with fire. 
But the direction of the budget is clear and definite 
We have now a distinct issue, and not the least of 
the advantages of the new policy is that a citizen of 
Brantford can no longer afford to flip a copper to 
determine whether he shall vote Liberal or Conser- 
vative. 

The budget is rather a producer’s than a con- 
sumer’s budget. That is to say, the central idea of 
the changes has been the lightening of the burdens 
on the great primary industries of the country 
rather than any very general attempt directly to 
lower the cost of living. And just so long as the pro- 
fessional men, clerks, and workers of our towns and 
cities are persuaded that their interests are served 
by a protective tariff and persist in voting accord- 
ingly we must expect that governments will move 
slowly in striking at customs tariffs which bring in 
easy money to the exchequer. Consumers will bene- 
fit by the general reduction of the sales tax from 6 
per cent. to 5 per cent., by its reduction from 6 per 
cent to 214 per cent. in the case of footwear and cer- 
tain manufactured food-stuffs, and by its complete 
removal in the case of some few food-stuffs. But in 
the boot and shoe, woollen, and cotton industries 
there has been no reduction in the protection af- 
forded by the tariff, and here we must be content, 
as heretofore, to pay American prices plus the duty, 
except in so far as British and European competi- 
tion affords relief as it is beginning to do—not with- 
out indignant protests on the part of the Canadian 
manufacturers affected about unfair competition 
of countries with depreciated currencies. 

The important tariff changes, then, are found in 
those articles which enter into production in the 
primary industries—farming in its various branch- 
es, mining, lumbering, and fishing. Here the reduc- 
tion in duty varies from 21% per cent. to 1714 per 
cent., with 5 per cent. the popular amount. The 
sales tax of 6 per cent. is also removed in every 
ease. Devotees of the spade may reflect when they 
stop for a moment to wipe their brows that their 
favourite implement was burdened with a tax of 
321% per cent. before the advent of Mr. Robb, while 
it now flourishes lighter by 1214 per cent. in duty, 
to say nothing of the sales tax; while coal washing 
machinery and apparatus for use in the recovery of 
products from coal tar and gas are reduced from 30 
per cent. to 1214 per cent. But these are exception- 
al reductions. 

In the debate on the budget, which up to the 
time of writing has not risen to a very high level, 
the Conservative opposition has been making itself 
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rather ridiculous by arguing, on the one hand, that 
industry in general has been dealt a ruinous blow, 
and on the other hand, that the reductions will 
prove of very little value to the farmer. Sir Henry 
Drayton regards the tariff on agricultural imple- 
ments as having been ‘a mere bagatelle’, and says 
that what the government proposes to do to meet the 
difficulty with which agriculture is faced is ‘not to 
help the farmer but to injure the manufacturer and 
the industrial workers’. Mr. Stansell, an Ontario 
farmer—and a Conservative—prophesies that the 
benefit to the farmers from the tariff reduction will 
amount to an average of about $2.50 each per an- 
num. An amusing incident, and illuminating as 
showing the effect of party influence on our econ- 
omic thinking, occurred in connection with Mr. Mar- 
tin, the Minister of Agriculture in the Ferguson 
Government. Mr. Martin is sometimes known as the 
‘Wyandotte King’, and was quoted by the Toronto 
Globe as saying on the morning after the announce- 
ment of the budget, 


So far as the proposals affect incubators and 
brooders the reduction will be of material benefit 
to poultry men and will undoubtedly aid in in- 
creasing poultry production. I say it is a good 
move unhesitatingly, because there are no mam- 
moth incubators manufactured in this country. 
The doing away with the sales tax on farm im- 
plements and machinery, I also have no hesitation 
in saying is a good thing for agriculture in On- 
tario, and will to a certain extent relieve the 
farmer of the difficulty under which he is working. 


Next day Mr. Martin felt constrained to pub- 
lish a statement in which he claimed that the inter- 
view gave a wrong impression of his views. ‘So 
far from approving of the budget’, he averred, ‘I 
consider it disastrous from the standpoint of the 
Canadian farmer, particularly the Eastern farmer’. 
The Progressives, on the other hand, have been un- 
animous in commending the tariff and sales tax pro- 
posals as a step in the right direction and as giving 
material relief to agriculture. 

Outside the House, prominent defenders and 
beneficiaries of the tariff have not been hesitating or 
restrained in their condemnation. This has been 
particularly true of manufacturers who have not 
been directly affected by the schedules. Mr. S. R. 
Parsons, who thrives by oil and has long beer a high 
priest of the established order in industry, including 
tariffs, characterizes Mr. Robb’s proposals as ‘a tar- 
iff gerrymander by a minority group for political 
purposes’ and as ‘another step in experimentation by 
politicians who have little knowledge of business re- 
quirements’. Mr. John R. Shaw, another ex-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Manufacturers Association, 
who has been able to rejoice in a high tariff on fur- 
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niture in a country whose forests should render pro- 
tection unnecessary has been equally emphatic. ‘I 
think when the recommendations of the Finance Min- 
ister are analyzed the reductions and changes will be 
far-reaching in their effect upon our economic struc- 
ture. The gage of battle has been thrown down. It 
will be taken up and fought to a finish’. 

Curiously cautious and reticent, on the other 
hand, have been the manufacturers of the commodi- 
ties directly affected. We do not believe that they 
will suffer by reason of the changes, and their re- 
serve is probably dictated by this knowledge. For 
many years Canada has been a considerable export- 
er of agricultural machinery and implements. In- 
deed for the past three years, in spite of the shatter- 
ed state of Europe, our exports have fallen short of 
our imports by an average of only 33 per cent. 
Where we can compete abroad, we ought to be able 
to compete at home, especially with the removal of 
the duty on much of the raw material entering into 
the manufacture of these implements. Besides, the 
removal of the sales tax should serve to stimulate 
buying which has fallen off greatly in these dark 
days for agriculture. 

That the farmer will profit considerably by the 
changes we have no doubt. To take a concrete exam- 
ple, a spraying outfit which, under the old tariff of 
15 per cent. and sales tax of 6 per cent., sold for 
$620 to the fruit grower in the United States, sold 
for $900 in Canada. Probably not more than $25 of 
this increase was due to additional freight. The bal- 
ance, $225, represents a difference of 41 per cent. 
between the Canadian price and the American, which 
seems to be the result of pyramiding the origina! 
Canadian taxes of 21 per cent. With the sales tax 
removed this particular machine should be available 
for about $750 instead of $900. We believe that im- 
plement makers will realize that high prices merely 
serve to kill the goose, and that they too will wel- 
come the proposals. 

But there is another question. What will be the 
effect on revenue? Mr. Robb has nearly succeeded in 
balancing his budget this year in spite of the drain 
of our railways built and bought at far too great a 
price. Next year we must anticipate a reduction in 
the receipts from the sales tax, and possibly also 
from the customs, unless indeed business is stimu- 
lated by the changes, and the increased volume of 
business counteracts the reduction in rates. It is 
always a pleasant and popular thing to reduce 
taxes, but it is imperative that the Government of 
Canada should be paying its way and not mort- 
gaging the future. Mr. Robb, it must be noted, 
has tapped no new sources of revenue. We shall 
await anxiously the fiscal consequences. 
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The Political Situation in the United States 


ITH a presidential campaign in its opening 

Wy stages the politics of the United States are 
in a state of unparalleled disarray. Indeed, 

they may be described as floating confusedly upon 
a malodorous sea of oil. Widespread prosperity, 
such as the Republic has been enjoying for the last 
three years, is prone to beget a certain intellectual 
lassitude about politics and conduces to promote the 
retention of office by the party in power. Up till 
Christmas, luck had markedly favoured the Repub- 
lican Party; there was a vigorous industrial and 
building boom in progress; the farmers, although hit 
by low prices, had enjoyed a reasonably good crop; 
and events seemed to have justified the policy of 
rigid abstention from the European mélée. From 
the purely party point of view, the death of Presi- 
dent Harding was a further piece of luck, for it 
was possible to claim for his successor, Mr. Coolidge, 
complete immunity for such errors and follies as had 
stained the escutcheon of the Harding administra- 
tion. Mr. Coolidge started with a clean sheet, and 
the country gave him the fairest possible field. In 
actuality his capacities are completely inadequate to 
his important office, but his taciturnity was an enor- 
mous asset and he seemed content to aecept the guid- 
ance of experienced statesmen. The Republican man- 
agers had no illusions about his abilities, but he mea- 
sured completely up to the requirements of Wall 
Street and the conservative elements in the East, 
and they had last autumn decided to secure for him 
the renomination in the confident hope that his re- 
election would be a simple process. The usual en- 
gines of propaganda were brought into action; the 
press teemed with tales of the life and times of this 
stern silent son of Massachusetts, of his boyhood and 
college days, the Vermont farm, the well-loved step- 
mother, the maple trees, the milkpails, the simple 
home at Northampton, the Boston police strike, and 
all the proper background for a hundred per cent. 
American. The machinery was working very smooth- 
ly and there seemed no rocks ahead. But just after 
the New Year, cutting athwart these delightful pros- 
pects, came the Teapot Dome scandal which, under 
the guiding hands of Senator Walsh of Montana, a 
skilful Democratic lawyer, soon assumed formid- 
able dimensions. The story of intrigue and corrup- 
tion in the highest places which has been uncovered 
is astounding, and has shocked the conscience of a 
country in which political scandals are a common- 
place. Rarely in Anglo-Saxon history has such a 
bevy of strange figures made contact with the poli- 
tical stage—‘Roxie’ Smith, the revengeful divorcé, 
Gaston Means, the professional investigator, Al Jen- 
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nings, the reformed bandit, and E. L. Doheny, the 
millionaire Sinn Feiner. In the records of the Com- 
mittee on Lands and Natural Resources are now em- 
balmed material for a dozen comedies and melo- 
dramas. But for the managers of the two historic 
Parties, the scandal has spelt grim tragedy. One by 
one the tallest timbers came crashing down, and no 
man yet knows where the next blow will descend. 
The Republicans, as the Party in office, felt the 
impacts first, and President Coolidge soon had his 
first real crisis to face. He handled it with amateur- 
ish clumsiness. Before him were two alternative 
courses. When the reputations of members of his 
Cabinet were assailed and their resignation demand- 
ed, he could have stood by them, defended the leases, 
and earned the gratitude of the Republican machine 
whose chieftain, Mr. J. T. Adams, had already pres- 
eribed this course. Or he could summarily have dis- 
missed both Mr. Denby and Mr. Daugherty and 
confirmed his repute as the stern guardian of the 
commonweal’s honour which his eulogists had de- 
picted him. But he chose to do neither and em- 
barked upon fatal paths of compromise. He tried 
to keep both the Ministers involved and to soothe 
the public’s nerves by promises of stern inquiries in 
to all misdeeds. But first Mr. Denby retired of his 
own volition, and then, as the plot thickened, Mr. 
Daugherty’s resignation had to be called for. To- 
day Mr. Coolidge has earned the suspicion of the 
political pikemen who control the Republican ma- 
chine as a faithless chief, and he gets little credit 
from the public, who think that only publie agitation 
has aroused him to a sense of his responsibilities. 
At present the Republican managers have not 
made up their minds about the renomination of Pres- 
ident Coolidge. They are well aware that refusal 
to nominate him would be a damaging confession 
of failure which would impair the chances of any 
substitute nominee, but yet the claims of a number 
of possible substitutes are today being canvassed. 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes has the necessary national 
prestige and political experience, but in 1916 he 
proved a singularly unappetising candidate. Mr. 
Hoover has many strains of liberalism in his composi- 
tion and appeals to the public imagination with his ex- 
cellent record of varied service, but he is not popular 
with the average Republican politician and is sus- 
pected of a secret fondness for the League of Na- 
tions. Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, is a singularly attractive figure and has 
strengthened his prestige by his vigorous reforming 
career at Harrisburg, but, while he would attract 
just the very elements who would be repelled by a 
Coolidge candidacy, he is completely unacceptable 
to the conservative Republicans of the East who re- 
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call his close association with Roosevelt and discern 
no abatement of his radical proelivities. There are 
some other possibilities, but the Republican poten- 
tates apparently have determined for the time being 
to keep Mr. Coolidge as their first string. Yet if 
they discover that they cannot ‘sell’ the silent son 
of Massachusetts to the American electorate, these 
highly practical persons will have no hesitation ia 
relegating him to obscurity. 

The Democratic Party, after eight years of pros- 
perity and power, came to overwhelming disaster 
in the election of 1920, and the hopeful vitality with 
which Woodrow Wilson’s idealism and political abil- 
ities had endowed it seemed to disappear in a night. 
Parties, however, which retain so strong a nucleus 
as the Democrats do in the ‘solid South’ may wane, 
but they do not die, and the reaction was not long 
delayed. Exceedingly heartening were the Demv- 
cratic victories in the Congressional elections of 1922, 
and, if they did not yield full control of either House, 
they restored courage and optimism to a Party which 
had been reeling under a succession of disastrous 
blows. The alignment which resulted in both Houses 
of Congress effectually paralysed the efforts of the 
Republican administration, and the Democrats be- 
gan to discern clear hope of victory if they could 
secure an attractive and efficient candidate for the 
Presidential contest. 

When the semi-radical Roosevelt was the Repub- 
lican candidate, the Democrats, angling for the vote 
of frightened Republican reactionaries, faced him 
with a firm conservative, Alton B. Parker, and sub- 
sequently brought back the radical Bryan to con- 
front the conservative Taft. Following this wradi- 
tion, a Republican nomination of an unbending con- 
servative like Coolidge demanded for the Democrats 
a progressive candidate who could attract the votes 
of liberal Republicans. For this role, Mr. W. G. Me- 
Adoo, the son-in-law of President Wilson and the 
former Secretary of the Treasury, seemed admirably 
fitted. It is true that by his attitude on patronage 
he had made himself unpalatable to many Demo- 
eratic bosses, but he was the heir of Wilson’s poli- 
tical heritage, he could rely upon the powerful rail- 
way vote, and his unpopularity with ‘big  busi- 
ness’ was rated convincing evidence of his political 
liberality. The better elements in the Democratic 
Party ranged themselves behind his candidature and 
it seemed to be prospering until the fatal Teapot 
Dome affair revealed him as the highly paid legal 
satellite of the oil and other great capitalist interests. 
And although there is no suspicion of personal cor 
ruption and he has offered a reasonable justification 
of his position, yet it is plain that, if the Democrats 
are to get the full use of the political capital avail- 
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able in the oil scandal, they must abandon the idea 
of nominating a candidate who has enjoyed such a 
profitable connection with the oil interests as Mr. 
McAdoo has by his own admission. However, at the 
urgent request of his supporters, he is persevering 
with his candidature and will probably go to the 
Democratic convention with the backing of a larger 
number of delegates than any other candidate. His 
influence there ought to be the deciding factor in the 
final selection, about which prophecy is very diffi- 
cult. 

The Democratic bosses favour Governor ‘Al’ Smith 
of New York. He is an honest and an able man and 
has proven himself an enlightened an: efficient gov- 
ernor. But he is a Catholic, and there is an old tra- 
dition that a Catholic cannot be elected President of 
the United States. Even a liberal journal like the 
New Republic declares against Governor Smith’s 
candidacy on the ground that in view of the pre- 
vailing religious intolerance, as evidenced by the 
power of the Ku Klux Klan, his election would have 
the undesirable effect of pushing religious issues into 
the foreground of American politics and relegating 
to the background the infinitely more important ec- 
onomic problems. The objection seems valid and is 
equally applicable to Senator Walsh of Montana. 
Mr. John W. Davis, the former American ambas- 
sador to Britain, has, in default of Mr. McAdoo, 
more intellectual qualifications than anybody else, 
but his legal connection with the J. P. Morgan firm 
is a handicap. Accordingly, the currents are today 
running in favour of Senator Samuel Ralston of In- 
diana, who is a successful lawyer, enjoys great popu- 
larity in a ‘doubtful’ state, and has an unblemished 
record for personal integrity and party fidelity; he 
belongs to the older Jeffersonian school of Demo- 
eracy, is an opponent of high tariffs and a steady 
supporter of the League of Nations. His most not- 
able defect is his age, and, if Mr. Coolidge is nomin- 
ated by the Republicans, he may be counted too con- 
servative to win the West. 

But there are now obvious signs that the West 
intends, once more, to blaze a new trail of political 
insurgency at the next election. Its fickleness in 
political allegiance has been notorious. It supported 
Roosevelt in 1912, Wilson in 1916, and came back to 
regular Republicanism in 1920. But the same forces 
which brought into existence the Progressive Party 
in Western Canada have been at work, and the har- 
vest of a real political revolt in the American West 
is ripe for the sickle. At Washington, a radical 
bloc, which derives its chief strength from agrarian 
discontent in the West, today holds the balance of 
power in both houses, and is reducing to despair the 
managers of the older Parties. For the new Pro- 
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gressive bloc the Teapot Dome scandal is a veritable 
‘crowning mercy’, and they are preparing to take 
full advantage of it. As present, plans are being 
laid for the nomination of Senator Robert M. La- 
follette of Wisconsin as an independent Progressive 
candidate for the Presidency. 

Although Mr. Lafollette has persisted in wearing 
the Republican badge, he has long been at odds with 
his nominal Party and has made good, by his long and 
courageous fight against corrupt and vested interests, 
his title to the leadership of the radical forces in the 
United States. At the age of 68 his active political 
career must be near an end, but sound judges of the 
American situation believe that, by a Ulyssean ef- 
fort, he can still perform a vast service to the Ameri- 
ean people by ending the false and demoralizing 
political alignment which now exists at Washington. 
The calculation is that for the Presidency Mr. 
Lafollette can carry about 15 states west of the 
Mississippi. The Republicans will hold New Eng- 
land and the Democrats the ‘Solid South’. But 
for no candidate will there be the clear majority 
in the electoral college necessary to elect a President, 
and the election will then be thrown to the present 
House of Representatives whose composition will 
produce another deadlock. By the terms of the 
American constitution the choice will then be shifted 
to the Senate and whosoever is chosen President of 
that august body might under certain circumstances 
be the next President of the United States. Presi- 
dent Coolidge by virtue of his election as Vice- 
President was President of the Senate, and only a 
temporary successor has been chosen. Today the 
only man who could secure a majority for the office 
would be Senator Wheeler of Montana, a young 
Democrat, who has allied himself with the Progres- 
sives and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that he may reach the White House by a circuitous 
route. It is a strange paradox of the situation that 
if Mr. Lafollette were to refuse a nomination as 
President his chances of becoming President would 
be much greater. 

The electoral contests of our neighbours cannot fail 
to be of direct interest to the people of Canada. Tra- 
ditionally, we have found the Democratic Party more 
sympathtie to our national needs and aspirations, 
for the ingrained protectionism of the Republicans 
has time and again appeared as a sort of boll-weevil 
on the relations of the two countries, and, moreover, 
Republican obseurantism has been the chief barrier 
to American participation in the League of Nations. 
A Republican defeat, therefore, need arouse no grief 
in Canada, and a Democratic victory would offer 
more hope of an improvement in trade relations than 
a complete Progressive success, for the agrarian bloc 
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in the West has lapsed into strange protectionist 
heresies. But any upheaval which will end the 
present unrealities of American politics should be 
welcomed as offering a profitable example to our- 


selves. 
J. A. STEVENSON. 


A Sanctuary on the White Sea 
ATE in the autumn | travelled under ideal con- 
L ditions of weather in the White Sea. Such 
charming, perfectly calm days occur very often 
in autumn. The sea seems to be a mirror, and the 
timid sun-beams are sending their last greetings be- 
fore the long winter night. 

I embarked in the great North Russian city of 
Archangel. Our ship was big and well equipped. 
[ts crew, from the captain to the last sailor con- 
sisted of monks—for the steamer belonged to the 
Solovietzky monastery—the largest and most marvel- 
lous Russian Sanctuary of the North. Passing end- 
less works of wood along the low bank of the river, 
and, later, a white lighthouse, we came into the 
open sea. We did not lose sight of the coast and 
could discern an occasional dwelling on the low 
mountains. This region is inhabited only by fisher- 
men, who go out with the spring in their small sail 
or motor boats to find cod along the Murman shore, 
or hunt seals in the Northern Ocean. Such hunting 
is very perilous because of wind and ice, but the 
men are alert sailors, skilful and bold. 

My fellow-travellers on the ship were a few Rus- 
sian pilgrims and among these a Russian peasant, 
half-monk, who had travelled all around the world, 
visiting sancturies. We passed an island where a 
big light-house crowning the top seemed a huge white 
bird emerging from the bright waves. The shore 
disappeared in the distance and our steamer, called 
‘Fossima and Savvati’ (names of the two monks 
who founded the convent) went on through the calm 
silver water towards the far island of Solovietzky. 

As we cast anchor at the quay, monks dressed in 
black with high pointed black bonnets mounted the 
deck, in order to help passengers carry luggage 
to the asylum or hotel. At this hotel the staff con- 
sists of monks also, and the house is large enough 
to give room to thousands of people. Visitors have 
full board and do not pay anything, unless they 
wish to leave something to the monastery, which, in 
that case, is taken as a free gift. 

The monastery is situated very near the hotel. We 
saw first of all a huge white kremlin wall. Then 
we entered a porch, and a long gateway led us to a 
charming view. What we saw was as enchanting 
as a fairy-tale. A huge yard encircled by high 
buildings and churches, all of a dazzling white color, 
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and over them innumerable dainty cupolas of yellow, 
orange, red, blue, and glittering gold. All the 
churches and houses are connected by means of long 
galleries and corridors. All these corridors and gal- 
leries are covered with al fresco paintings of old 
Russian masters, chiefly monks. On the vaulted 
ceilings and walls, one can see here the Whole Bible 
and New Testament, visions of Paradise and Hell. 
The simple and holy life of the Solovietzky Saints 
is also related here in naive, touching pictures. 

From this yard one enters the different small 
chapels, consecrated to different saints, and some- 
times containing their relics. These churches are 
gloomy and mysterious like sanctuaries under earth, 
illuminated only by the weird light of heavy yellow 
candles. The monks in long black dresses are stand- 
ing in rows, looking more like huge black statues 
than human beings. As if listening to some interior 
words of command, they are rhythmically bowing 
to right and left and straight before them. It seems 
that iron discipline has killed religious emotion, and 
has given to exterior ceremony an overwhelming im- 
portance. But such is only the first impression. By 
means of exterior ceremony, the monks obtain mys- 
terious favours and reach the highest spiritual reg- 
ions, coming at last to the vivid realization of a 
mystical God. 

But monks do not always say prayers and fall 
into ecstasy. Prayer and meditation are only parts 
of their life and, besides hours which they spend in 
the darkness of the church, they have a lot of work 
to do. Winter and summer, their day begins al- 
ways at three o’clock. They work in the monastery 
and around it, and there is always plenty to do. Each 
monk knows his work, and changes it only when or- 
dered by the principal. Monks are assisted in their 
work by peasant children, whom their parents send 
for a year to the convent. This is a kind of relig- 
ious vow and helps to educate the children and teach 
them arts and industries. Some of the pilgrims also 
vow to work for a certain time for the monastery. 
All the buildings are very solid, warm, and kept 
in order. One sees around the monastery studios 
and work-shops and large storehouses. Behind it is 
an immense pond called the Holy Lake. 

Here in the North, almost in the Polar Circle, in 
the large desert regions of the continent, with their 
poor woods, and moss, and where only weak barley 
grows, these energetic monks have cultivated sappy 
meadows, brought up fat cattle, and rich sown rye- 
fields. They supply all the mainland population 
around them with products. Beautiful roads are 
drawn and lead to the most remote parts of the is- 
land to solitary hermitages. 

The monastery not only has factories and work- 
shops, but even its own radio-telegraphic station, and 
docks where ships are built and repaired. There are 
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monks who are engineers and seamen. They have 
their own hospital, so that the monastery can live 
perfectly without any connection with the rest of 
the world. Production of all kinds is so high here, 
that during the civil war in Russia, the Solovietzky 
supplied the port of Archangel with bread and meat 
and other necessaries. 

The Solovietzky Islands are a small state, entirely 
dependent on the will of the prior and the sub-prior. 
The prior—a tall rigid monk, very silent—received 
me in his large apartment, simply but well furnished 
with a gallery of portraits of the tzars and arch- 
bishops (metropolitans). The monks are kind-heart- 
ed and hospitable. Pilgrims arrive from all parts 
of Russia, from the Caucasus, from Siberia in 
thousands. Rich and poor, all bring gifts to the 
monastery, and all are received with the same 
hospitality and stay at the same hotel. The monks 
make not the slightest difference between visitors. 
The gifts which they bring are sometimes very 
precious. Those who are poor give their work. At 
the beginning of the war, when the monastery began 
to fear the German fleet in the White Sea (undersea- 
boats came very near), five millions in gold rubles 
were transferred to an unknown island, but this sum 
is only part of all the treasure belonging to the mon- 
astery. The number of the monks before the war 
amounted to a thousand, but usually they had to 
pass many years in claustral service in strict obedi- 
ence to the prior’s orders before becoming real 
monks. Being monks, they dare not disobey the 
prior and the elderly monks who lead them on the 
mystical way. 

The seclusion and solitude of those white islands 
which during five winter months are completely cut 
off from the continent by ice, dispose men to medita- 
tion and religion. Scattered about the Solovietzky 
islands are small hermitages and solitary cells. The 
Solovietzky monks here created their own theories, 
a whole science of mysticism akin to the teaching of 
the Yogis in India. The highest degree of monastic 
life is the ‘Skima’ which demands the most rigid 
vows, is granted very seldom, and then mostly just 
before death. 

I passed several days on this strange island, in 
this city of God, and time seemed a dream to me. 
Then I left the monastery with the last steamer be- 
fore the closing of the Sea. The captain monk will 
return to the convent, which will be shut for months 
by an ice wall from the world—but hot prayers and 
hard work will not stop even for one minute. 

* * * 

In 1920 the monastery was transformed by Bol- 
sheviks into a prison and now the sanctuary is en- 
tirely burnt down. Nothing but ruins remain from 
the glorious past of this fairy-tale spot. 

Anna Loztna LOZzINsKY. 
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Poems 





by Millicent Payne 


The Adventurous Place 


Each day I walk beside a slough 

Where small frogs splash the whole day through; 
And on wet days, adventurously, 

They on the sidewalk hop with me. 


Houses I pass, as I walk west, 

Looking as though they’d thought it best 
To sit and watch the view awhile 

Before they moved another mile. 


And the rough grass grows everywhere. 
Brown tracks cut through it here and there. 


Now here are men with sweating teams, 
Digging foundations, hauling beams, 
Working at wall, roof, ceiling, door: 
No house was ever here before. 


And I who watch men tame the land 
Can nothing do, but dumbly stand 
While this rich earth, so new, so old, 
Waits till its wonder tale be told. 


Yet do we all ‘neath this huge sky, 
Adventure find: earth, frogs, and I. 


The Ice Comes In 


Last week, when I to school did walk 
The air was full of misty gold; 
Brown was the grass and gray with frost; 

The leaves were dry and old. 


No flowers grew in the gardens now, 
The north wind wailed a lonely song ; 

They said, ‘The summer’s over now, 
And oh! the winter’s long!’ 


But when I walked again today, 

The sun was gold, the air was bright, 
And when I saw the river, how 

My heart leaped in delight! 


For on its broad blue flood that sweeps 
Beneath five bridges arched and wide, 

I saw round shining floes of ice 
Like lilies on the tide. 


And now I watch the silver flowers 
That float on water, sunset pink; 

For soon these lilies of the north 

Will cease to bloom, I think. 





All To Match 


I shall go a-walking in a clean linen gown, 

Pale, like the spear-grass that runs through the town, 

And like the broken prairie path my shoes shall be 
brown. 


And in my hat of yellow straw shall be a thread of 
green, 

Dark, soft, and shining, like the poplar leaves be- 
tween 

The golden boughs that shake on trees were autumn 
frosts have been. 


Then when I lie on sunny grass and watch the 
endless blue, 

I wonder if my grey eyes will steal its colour too? 

But I have no one here to ask—and who should say, 
but you? 


Duck Shooting 


Four good coats, and I wish I had another! 
Oh! who’ll come shooting duck? 
There’s a brace for my wife and a brace for my 
mother— 
Here’s the place for luck. 


But it’s chilly out at dawn, when it feels like rain, 

Waiting for the mallard to rise from the grain~ 

But next week-end I’ll be waiting here again! 
Oh! who’ll come shooting duck? 


Jeweller’s Window 


(From an Observation Car in Winter) 


See! From a turquoise huge 
He carved that sky 

Where, looped in sun gold threads 
His cloud pearls lie. 


And diamonds He has thrown 
With loving hand 

Over that silver cloth 
Hiding bare land. 


And when His ruby sun 
Leaves Heaven dim, 
His glowing opals dream 
On earth’s far rim. 
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Three Old Women and a Candle 


ID-DAP!’ The doctor drove a jaded horse 
{; slowly home. His buggy was muddy from 
hard driving. He had been called at dawn, 
but called too late. Already the news of the death of 
old Dennis had hummed over a dozen telephone wires, 
and the doctor noted that the group of ten men hastily 
summoned to ‘give a hand with digging old Dennis’ 
grave’ were at work in the cemetery he was passing. 
Then before his sleepy eyes there wavered a 
curious vision. In the greatest haste, stumbling along, 
was old hatchet-faced Mrs. Hennessey. She had not 
taken time to dress, and that was the truth of it. The 
‘phone had wakened her: ‘Come quick—you know 
why!’ said a voice fraught with significance. She had 
made shift to fling on some garments, waiting till she 
got outside for the finer points of buttoning and 
pinning. Now and then she stopped to make a dab 
at her flapping boots, to catch at an errant lock of 
hair which the wind sought to pull from under her old 
shawl. She felt she was hardly ‘dacint’, but fortunately 
it was the doctor and not the priest whom she met. 
She was wanted at the wake and well she knew there 
was good reason for haste. Ellen Muldoon would 
come to relieve her at night, but in the meantime she 
must watch the candles like a lynx. 


The priest, summoned in haste at a very early 
hour had been met at the door by frightened little 
Mickey and Peggy, down on their knees, holding 
lighted candles. He stayed for an hour in the afflicted 
household, but he had been gone some time when Mrs. 
Hennessey arrived. 

‘He’s gone, thanks be!’ she said, with fumbling 
fingers re-arranging her clothes. Then she entered the 
room where old Dennis lay, and knelt down by his 
bed-side. In each hand he held a lighted candle, and 
Bridget, his oldest grand-daughter, held another aloft 
with an expression of great awe on her face. 

‘Did you know that little Ellen is dead, too?’ she 
whispered. 

Mrs. Hennessey held up her hands in horror. ‘The 
dear little sowl! And is she gone from her poor 
mother 

As she went to meet this new, but thrilling, stroke 
of fate, old Dennis’ wife Mary was encountered. 

‘Eh, but it’s a house of sorrow we’re in, Mrs. Hen- 
nessey! And who is to watch the blessed candles? You 
came at wanst, glory be, and I’ve sent for ould Mrs. 
McSweeney, but there’s no time to be lost. You know 
how many miles the ould people will be trudgin’ when 
they know there’s a chanst of stalin’ one of the wake 
candles of little Ellen? They’d rather have a candle 
of a virgin than anny other thing, as well you know, 
to place before the statue of Our Lady during her 
month,’ 
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‘Trust me, me dear!’ said Mrs. Hennessey. ‘I’ll sit 
up the two nights rather than see anny ould people in 
these parts make off with a candle. It’s over my dead 
body they’ll go, the thavin’ creatures!’ 

The two old watchers whispered softly to each 
other when they met—for the emergency two other 
watchers had been secured to stay by old Dennis. ‘You 
heard the blessed news? A miracle of St. Rita? Ellen’s 
mother was prayin’, as you know, night and day ever 
since she come to visit her cousin Dennis and Ellen 
had the fall, prayin’ to St. Rita, asking her to let little 
Ellen speak. The child lay in a restless sleep and the 
doctor said she’d never wake again until she died. I 
could never bear looking at St. Rita myself—the way 
they make her, with her hands all slashed and bloody 
from the knife cuts her wicked haythen mother gave 
her. But it was before her Phoebe Larrabee prayed. 
And last night didn’t the dear child wake and ask 
for water! And when she saw her mother wild with 
her cryin’, she said like the angel she now is, “You 
wouldn’t be cryin’, Mama, if I am goin’ to be happy ?” 
—‘‘No, my blessed one,” says the poor mother, “if 
you’re happy to go I’ll not kape you on earth.” ’ 


‘She lost all her childher sudden, didn’t she?’ asked 
Mrs. Hennessey. 

‘She did that. She feels now it was a judgment 
on her I’avin’ the convent when she’d taken the novice’s 
habit. She began to fret after that Will Larrabee who 
had wanted her for so long, and when the sisters would 
be playin’ ball happy in the evenin’ she’d be feelin’ near 
wild to get out of the place. So when the Mother 
Superior heard of it she said: “It’s not too late. Burn 
your habit, lave the convent, and go out to the world 
while there’s still time. It’s not all have the vocation.” 
All her childher came to sudden ends when young; 
Ellen there was the last. . . . Hist!’ 


Mrs. Hennessey stiffened to the keenest attention. 
An old, old crone had entered and was mumbling a 
prayer. 

‘She’s the worrst ould candle thafe in the place’, 
Mrs. McSweeney whispered in her friend’s ear. ‘Do 
you niver take your eyes off her!’ 

The temptation was evidently very strong and it 
was only too plain that the ancient dame had an eye 
out for a candle end. Like all the rest of the old 
women of her day, she had a capacious pocket under 
her skirt, into which anything could be slipped very 
easily. 

‘I heard her say wanst she got a “cure” for a burn 
from a wake candle’, Mrs. Hennessey said meaningly. 

Mrs. McSweeney had a more sinister suggestion. 
‘Some takes them for cures and some for curses! I 
wouldn’t put it past her, I wouldn’t. Hasn’t she the 
skin from a dead man’s heel, taken off by his own 
father and given to her; she kapes it in a bottle.’ 

Mrs. Hennessey was called to the door and a 
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whispered colloquy took place with the undertaker. 
‘I’ve no grand purple rug to go under the coffin. It’s 
got to go for the ould man.—Take the pictures down’, 
he went on, huskily, ‘and make the room look more 
mournful-like. Put a black cloth over the pianny: 
cover the lookin’-glass. I can’t do mesilf justice here 
at all, at all what with two funerals on me hands.’ 

He set down a box filled with earth, taken from 
the grave of the last corpse interred, in which twelve 
candles flamed. 

Mrs. Hennessey gave a start. Had Mrs. Mc- 
Sweeney been watching? Alack, alack! one little 
candle flickering before St. Rita’s niche had gone. The 
old dame had gone also. Mrs. McSweeney was con- 
soling a weeping woman, little Ellen’s mother, aban- 
doned to a sudden frenzy of grief. 

Mrs. Hennessey lost not a moment in breaking 
the direful news in a whisper. ‘We mustn’t make a 
scandal, and perhaps no one would have noticed anny- 
thing wrong.’ 

‘T’ll go after her’, said Mrs. McSweeney. ‘You 
stay and watch the others—the poor mother is past 
thinkin’ of anny such things.’ 

Mrs. McSweeney had not far to seek. Looking 
the picture of innocence and piety old Mrs. Mooney 
was reading her prayer-book. She seemed much sur- 
prised to be beckoned aside. 

‘Now it will be for your own good to give me that 
candle-end this minute’, said Mrs. McSweeney in a 
sort of mingled hiss and entreaty. ‘Lave the good luck 
or bad luck where it is, but as you value your sowl 
don’t dare to take that candle-end out of the wake- 
house! Put it down quiet and lave it be, and we'll 
say no more about it.’ 

Mrs. Mooney attempted dignified protest. ‘Faix, 
you can’t accuse a poor ould woman like that! There’s 
manny been in and out of the dear child’s room afore 
me. Bad ’cess to ye! Ivery wan’s lookin’ at us. Don’t 
ye dare make a scandal in this wake-house. . . . You’re 
the foine watchers! Here I came hurrying to see if I 
could be let wash the corpse, and found ye ahead of me. 
It was my turrn to wash the corpse. You had the last 
one. And now you come accusin’ me of stalin’ a 
candle-end. Did ye not think of ould Murphy there? 
He’s tould me manny’s the toime that he has the worst 
feelin’s comes over him as soon a she sets fut in a 
wake-house. He’s dyin’ to stale a candle end.’ 

‘And he’s niver had the guts to stale ut,’ said Mrs. 
McSweeney. ‘He don’t know, feelin’ like that, whether 
the curse might fall on him. I mesilf wouldn’t take so 
much as a pin from a wake-house. I’m niver afraid 

of Murphy. Now see here, ye don’t want to disgrace 
your family. Tomorra the ’phones’ll be buzzin’ about 
a candle havin’ been taken, and I’ll mintion no names, 
but I can do a power of hintin’!’ 
Mrs. Mooney gracefully accepted the line of least 
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resistance. Anyway she hadn’t been in old Dennis’ 
room yet, and there was a day and a night before her. 
She followed Mrs. McSweeney with no unseemly haste, 
but with no reluctance. 

Mrs. Hennessey lifted her eyebrows. Mrs. Mc- 
Sweeney nodded. They considerately turned their 
backs while Mrs. Mooney knelt before the niche where 
St. Rita of the bleeding hands looked down in pity on 
the dead. When she rose, another candle sent out a 
tiny glow. 

Mrs. Hennessey looked at the despairing mother 
sadly. But her own heart was unaccountably cheered. 
A load of anxious care had been lifted. Mrs. Mc- 
Sweeney, still pursued by haunting fears, whispered, 
‘Supposin’ she goes into ould Dennis? Those two ould 
gossipping women in there have no eyes in their heads 
at all, at all!’ 

‘Sure, we can’t be iverywhere at wanst!’ said Mrs. 
Hennessey resignedly. 

FLORENCE RANDAL Livesay. 


Two Great Critics* 


It is perhaps hardly necessary nowadays to mele 
gize for the presence of a School of English Litera- 
ture in every English-speaking University. We are 
even apt to forget what a recent innovation this is, 
and how contemptuously it was scorned and laughed 
at not many years ago by those scholars who upheld 
the traditional study of the older humanities. And 
from the opposite side it was exposed to the attacks 
of those freer spirits who resented the appearance of 
black-gowned academic professors among the gay 
throng who move at ease in the pleasant gardens of 
modern literature. The good reputation which has 
been gained by these new schools of English Liter- 
ature is very largely due to the work of two schol- 
ars, the late Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. George 
Saintsbury, who take their place among the greatest 
critics and men of letters of their generation, al- 
though they were professors and gave themselves to 
the work of teaching. 

For their criticism is always founded on excellent 
scholarship, even according to the standards of the 
straitest sect, and at the same time in their very dif- 
ferent ways they show themselves to be writers of 
originality and genius. These collected papers, when 
considered together, serve admirably to bring out 
these differences and to emphasize the excellence of 
each after his own kind. They do not contain a 
great deal of new material for those who read. in- 
defatigably the criticism that finds its way into re- 
views and prefatory essays. Mr. Saintsbury includes 


*The Collected Essays and Papers of George Saints- 
bury. 1870—1920 (Dent; 3 vols.; $10.00) and Some Auth- 
ors. A Collection of Literary Essays, 1896—1916, by Wal- 
ter Raleigh (Oxford; pp. vii+332; $4.50). 
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two or three lectures not before printed, and a great 
many scattered papers only to be found in the jour- 
nals of learned societies—or as he puts it ‘not before 
volumed’. Likewise in Some Authors nothing has 
been included that the author did not himself pub- 
lish except the essays on ‘Dryden and Political 
Satire’ and on ‘Burke’ of which it is known that 
he contemplated the publication. 

Mr. Saintsbury is of course essentially a historian, 

and his critical method is always comparative. For 
this he has exactly the right qualification—an un- 
limited range of reading in classical and modern lit- 
erature. He seizes with gusto upon everything that 
comes to his hands, whether, in the course of re- 
viewing all the significant novels, good and bad 
alike, which have appeared in England and France 
during the last twenty years, or, for the purpose of 
an historical study, a whole century’s minor poetry. 
If he is inclined to be dull sometimes, if he has pro- 
duced—as some will say—whole chapters which are 
quite unreadable, it is because he will omit nothing. 
After all there is no book ever printed that will not 
yield something; he insists on taking it into his hands 
and turning over the pages, and two or three min- 
utes thus spent upon it are never left unrecorded— 
serving at least as material for another parenthesis. 
It does not make any difference to him if it has been 
long dead and buried; his excavations are so thor- 
ough that though its grave may have been undis- 
turbed for generations, he is sure ultimately to break 
into it in the course of his workings. And as he 
tosses up a skull or examines a little dust in his 
fingers, he has always some expert comment: ‘if the 
translation of Pictis Puppibus; is not Frere’s or, 
less probably, Canning’s I am no two-legged crea- 
ture’; or he occasionally permits himself some merry 
remark: e.g. when discussing ‘that prince of Eng- 
lish lampooners’, Peter Pindar, ‘he was a dirty Peter, 
; . a scurrilous Peter, a malevolent Peter, . 
a Peter thoroughly coarse in grain and in fibre, a 
Boeotian buzzard masquerading as a Theban eagle. 
To such bad language does he give irresistible temp- 
tation now and then’. 

This is perhaps the most attractive sort of thing 
in this collection. For Mr. Saintsbury is at his 
best as an essayist when he writes with the zest 
and pride of mastery which show themselves at once 
when he treats of ‘Political Satire’ or of the ‘Cook- 
ing of the Grouse and the Partridge’. He must in- 
deed be a man of extraordinary strength and vital- 
ity of body and mind. His appetite for food and 
wine is evidently of the same Gargantuan propor- 
tions as his appetite for books. A healthy appetite 
is in itself a very good thing—but who ean with- 
hold admiration and envy from the man who com- 
bines it with such exquisite discrimination and re- 
finement of taste as this: 
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the perdreau truffé which so ravished Mr. Titmarsh 
at the Café Foy long since (I cannot conceive what 
induced him to drink Sauterne with it, and after 
Burgundy too! It should have been at least Meur- 
sault, if not Montrachet or White Hermitage) was 
no doubt an excellent bird; but there might be 
others as good as he. The truffle, to my fancy, is 
rather for comparatively faint natural tastes like 
turkey or capon, than for a strong nativity like 
that of the partridge. 


It would be misleading not to add that the greater 
part of these volumes consists of some very useful 
studies on such subjects as the Historical Novel, Mod- 
ern Prose, The Grand Style, and a series of essays on 
that large group of writers of the second rank be- 
longing to the 19th century. 

The range of Walter Raleigh’s work—which is now 
fairly complete in some ten or a dozen volumes— 
is of course much more limited. He was not so 
much a critic of books or an historian of literature 
as a scholarly gentleman for whom literature was 
but a way into a fuller experience of the life of the 
world. Of life, past and present, he was a fine critic. 
He had an eye for all those qualities in men and 
women by which they show themselves most honest, 
most generous, and most noble; and in his judg- 
ments of them he is never lacking in either sympathy 
or humour. The great test of his quality is that he 
has submitted himself to the ordeal of approaching 
in his manly way the greatest masters of our nation, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Johnson, Wordsworth; and he 
never gives us the impression that by littleness or 
narrowness he was hindered from understanding 
them. He is incapable either of foolish admiration 
or ungenerous cavilling. 

In this volume we see him again in the midst of 
a noble company; and even with the strangest and 
most difficult among them his manner is always per- 
fect. It is true that he does not allow himself to 
be swept off his feet and lifted above the earth to 
hear unutterable things with Blake, or to dream 
strange things with Shelley. But for most of us 
there could be no better way of approaching them 
than upheld by his sane and calming presence. And 
there is certainly no one who has ever understood 
so well both the frank sincerity and the many in- 
consistencies of Robert Burns. 


Frankness is almost always misconceived. Burns 
was very like many another man in what he had 
to tell, and differed from other men only because 
he told it. The poets are discussed as if they were 
monsters, because they cannot help telling the 
truth. [And again,] It is not the men of letters 
who have handled Burns with the surest touch. 
Men to whom letters mean little or nothing are 
quicker to understand him. The fact is that Burns 
is everyman. 


There was something in Raleigh that brought him 
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into the fullest sympathy with everyman. It is cer- 
tain that he was never inclined to honour most highly 
the scholar or the artist. He had a strong natural 
liking for the man of action and a deep suspicion 
of all those who prided themselves on being ‘cul- 
tured people’. ‘The harassed, self-conscious, pre- 
occupied air of the apostle of culture compares ill 
with the forthright look of a sailor whose mind is 
fixed on outward things.’ The long essay on Sir 
Thomas Hoby, the translator of Castiglione’s Cour- 
tier—one of the very best pieces of work Raleigh 
ever did—is full of such sayings. It is not only a 
study of the Renaissance ideal of the scholar-gentle- 
man, it is written with all the delight which a man 
only knows when he has found a subject after his 
own heart. If ever he was inclined to idealize, it 
was when he was writing of the great Englishmen 
of Queen Elizabeth's time, who, with all their faults, 
combined the virtues of a man of action with those 
of a scholar and a gentleman, and despising mean- 
ness, were crowned with ‘the crown of all the vir- 
tues—Magnanimity’. It was his delight to admire 
them, and their like in other generations, and though 
not a poet but a writer of literary criticism, to hon- 
our them with a praise of fine words. 

What a welcome Raleigh must have received when 
he went to meet the Immortals. 


HERBERT Davis. 


Smoke Ascending 
(On a Hilltop at Autumn Dawn) 


There is nothing in this for sorrow. 
They begin again their tomorrow. 
The chimney smoke is ascending ; 
The thing has never had ending. 


Nor is there aught for our laughter. 
Children rise up out of slumber ; 

It has been and will be hereafter ; 
As we say, ‘times without number’. 


And we who look on with musing 
Are part of a thing before us 
That will be again—we choosing 
To brood at dawn like a chorus. 


Apart from the quick breakfast getting, 
The stir of querulous living; 

Soon we shall descend to the fretting 
And put away our misgiving. 


ArtTHuR L. PHELPs. 
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The Bookshelf 
Byron After a Hundred Years 


Byron, the Last Journey, 1823-1824, by Harold 
Nicolson. (Constable; pp. xiii+288). 

Mr. Nicolson’s book is well-timed. Many will 
have found it the most fitting of all celebrations of 
the centenary of Byron’s death, as they followed his 
vivid account of the last days at Missolonghi, in 
April, 1824. But he has done much more than add 
a little fresh material to our knowledge of Byron’s 
part in the Greek War of Liberation. He has suc- 
eveded in his attempt to give us a view neither dra- 
matic nor romantic of his fascinating personalty. It 
is a view suggested by Byron himself in the ‘Epistle 
to Augusta’ (stanza xiii., and even more definitely in 
the lines from Shelley’s ‘Julian and Maddalo’ quoted 
among the ‘Epigraphs’ at the beginning of the 
volume: 


‘We might be all 
We dream of; happy, high, majestical. 
Where is the love, beauty, and truth we seek 
But in our mind? And if we were not weak 
Should we be less in deed than in desire?’ 
‘Aye, if we were not weak—and we aspire 
How vainly to be strong!’ said Maddalo. 


This Greek adventure is presented to us as a last 
vain aspiration to be strong, an attempt to shake off 
weakness and to free himself from all the wretched 
entanglements of his life in Italy. 

Arriving there some years before this, an exile 
from his country and anxious to avoid his country- 
men, he had at first flung hmself into the pale dissi- 
pations of Venetian society and the highly-coloured 
debaucheries of the Palazzo Mocenigo. Then he had 
gone to Ravenna, drawn by a half-chivalrous senti- 
ment for La Guicciolo, and there he had besides 
played with local politics and got himself into dif- 
ficulties. And now in 1823 at Geneva he began to 
feel only disgust at the thought of so much that was 
ridiculous in the past, and wretched and annoying 
in the present. And there was plenty to annoy him. 
For ‘upstairs, a little tearful doubtless, were his 
‘*piccinina’’ and her bilious father—two silent em- 
bodiments of reproach’. And over at the Casa 
Negroto were the Leigh Hunts, whom Shelley had 
so unfortunately left on his hands. How he hated 
Mrs. Hunt and her six children, and despised her 
husband with his constant appeals for money. What 
a set they all were, these dependents and associates 
of his! Mr. Nicolson allows himself to indulge in 
an almost Hogarthian picture; if his various sub- 
jects are at the moment not repulsive enough, he 
adds horrid details of the evil fate which later over- 
takes them. He denies even that La Guicciolo was 
beautiful, and collects all the unkind remarks that 
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have ever been flung at her—‘chumpy’, ‘a buxom 
parlour-boarder’, ‘she waddled like a duck’, and 
‘her complexion was like boiled pork’. Even that 
is not enough, we must have a glimpse of her later 
on in London in 1823, ‘bawling out Italian songs to 
the piano’, and finally living on at Florence to the 
age of seventy-three ‘as a wizened and rather fatuous 
old woman’. This is a pretty trick of which Mr. 
Nicolson makes frequent use to save us from the 
perils of romance. He even adds an Appendix giv- 
ing similar accounts of the last years of all the 
minor figures that occur in the book; needless to say, 
most of them end badly. 


In similar fashion Trelawney is brusquely dis- 
missed as ‘a man of rancorous vanity’, ‘a liar and a 
cad’—but not before he has had time to give us his 
opinion of Mary Shelley as ‘the most conventional 
slave I ever met’. And Claire Clairmont, a figure 
surely pathetic enough at this time, sneaks into the 
corner of one of his pictures as she appeared many 
years later—‘an untruthful and senile wanton’. In 
the early pages, when Byron’s appearance is first 
described to us as he rushes out of the house to wel- 
come Lady Blessington, we almost find it necessary 
to turn back to the passage again before we can be- 
lieve that it really does refer to him: 
little man without a hat, and with wisps of auburn- 
grey hair tumbling over the back of his collar’. Lady 
Blessington was very disappointed. 

We cannot blame her [says Mr. Nicolson]. Her 
disillusion was inevitable. She expected something 
sinister, poignant, and possibly fat; she found 
something sinuous, appallingly affable, and thin. So 
thin, in fact, that his tawdry Venice clothes hung 
round him like a sack, and bulged over his little 
martyred feet and his little dimpled hands. She 


had expected something promethean, and recon- 
dite; she found something soft, sociable and chatty. 


Our disillusion is also to be made quite inevitable. 
We are to watch this man in his last struggle without 
any mistaken notions about him. We are to see 
the terrible weakness of this most talented of all 
Englishmen and his failure in this last struggle 
against fate, doomed, as he was, to end his life in so 
much sordid misery and disappointment. 

There is only one moment of relief in the narra- 
tive. On his way to Greece, Byron stayed for a while 
in the bay of Cephallonia, the second largest of the 
seven islands off the west coast of Greece, at that 
time placed under the protection of the British Gov- 
ernment. Colonel Napier was the Resident here, an 
energetic and determined administrator, and en- 


thusiastically devoted to the Greek cause. He per- 
suaded Byron to stay on the island and await events; 
and here in a cottage at Metaxata under the influence 
of Napier and the British officers of the garrison 


‘A pale | 
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and Dr. Kennedy, a Scotch divine, Byron spent 
some of his quietest and happiest days. Incidentally 
it may be noted that Colonel Napier is the one per- 
son in the book of whom Mr. Nicolson allows himself 
to speak with unrestrained admiration; it must have 
been very refreshing for him to find some one really 
healthy and sane among all these queer people. 

This respite- lasted from August till the end of 
December, 1823. The following months were spent 
in Missolonghi, a squalid village in the middle of an 
unsavoury marsh, where it always rains. The rest 
is a dreary story of helplessness in the midst of con- 
fusion. Byron was hindered by the dissensions of 
the Greeks themselves, and the utter unreliability 
of the troops in his pay. Trelawney and Stanhope, 
his associates on the spot, disliked and suspected him, 
and the London Committee gave him but miserable 
aid. Though enthusiastic for the cause he had never 
been very hopeful; and as for himself, his fateful 
thirty-seventh year had come, and he expected to 
die in Greece. He only hoped that it might be. in 
battle, so that the doctors might not get him either 
before or after his death. This affords Mr. Nicolson 
a great opportuity to reveal the spiteful and ironic 
play of fates. He gives us a detailed account of 
Byron’s illness, and shews him suffering, notwith- 
standing all his protests, from their leeches and 
lancets during the fever, and after death left to be 
hacked and sliced to pieces by them as they made 
their ‘highly interesting autopsy’. 

And yet we are made to see also, in his very fail- 
ure, the importance of the part he played in shaping 
the subsequent history of south-eastern Europe. He 
did not desert them, and ultimately the policy that 
he had inaugurated was successfully carried out. 

Moreover in the affection of his immediate fol- 
lowers and the respect of the people he came to help, 
and in the changing attitude of his friends in Eng- 
land and their recognition of his influence and 
power, we see the attractiveness of his splendid per- 
sonality and the effect produced by his superb phy- 
sical courage. And in the admirable unselfishness 
and devotion to the cause which he had taken up, 
which all his letters at this time show, we feel the 
presence of that ‘nobler aim’ which he had at times 
beheld and wished to pursue, although doomed al- 
ways to fall back again—weak and baffled. 


Three Histories 
The Civil War in America, by W. G. Shotwell (Long- 
mans; 2 vols.; pp. xi+397, 379; $10.00). 


These volumes do not represent either a new syn- 
thesis or vitally new knowledge of the Civil War. 
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In the closely printed pages the details are set out 
with voluminous persistency which says more for 
the author’s perseverance than for his insight. It is 
hard to decide for whom he has written. The pro- 
fessional historian ean find little use for a work 
without a bibliography or a single reference, nov 
can he accept the general acknowledgement of the 
preface. The ordinary reader will be far better 
served both in scholarship and in clarity by J. F. 
Rhodes. The emphasis which Mr. Shotwell ‘lays on 
the campaigns might dispose the critic to believe 
that he had written for the military student. He 
has, it is true, visited the battlefields and gathered 
round them the emotion of a single personality. On 
the other hand, the complete absence of maps and 
the lack of technical knowledge will not serve to 
render the work a serious rival to Dodge, Formby, 
or to the handbook of the British Staff College. 


There is ample room for a new history of the 
origins at least of the Civil War. We cannot rid 
our minds of the idea that national sovereignty and 
slavery were largely emotional window-dressing — 
contemporary propaganda with which this genera- 
tion of men has had a bitter experience. We have 
to explain the influence of the economic unity of the 
South during the years before a similar unity was 
possible in the North. We have to explain the in- 
fluences of geography on the economic background. 
We have to explain the British Government’s sup- 
port of the South. Doubtless, as in the American 
Revolution, there were immediate causes for war, 
but behind both lay deeper causes. We are inclined 
to believe that one of the basic causes was whether 
the United States should be a free-trade or high- 
tariff country. If this be so, it explains Lincoln’s 
inaugural—not slavery but wnion—union necessary 
for a common economic policy. It explains the offi- 
cial attitude of England at a moment when free- 
trade still enjoyed the reputation of a religion. It 
explains the attitude of Punch and the attitude of 
Palmerston: ‘We do not like slavery, but we dis- 
like your tariff and we want your cotton.’ 


Then, too, there are other points. It is hard to 
believe that the sentiment of the North was entirely 
humanitarian. Shall we ask a question—if the North 
had developed along lines of slave labour would it 
have acted differently? In other words: was the 
cleavage in the North away from the constitutional 
compromise due to humanitarian motives or to econ- 
mic motives? It will help us to answer those ques- 
tions if we study what the North had made of the 
lot of the blacks, and if we remember that the four- 
teenth amendment has been called in aid up to 1910 
by 264 white men, 312 corporations, and 28 members 
of the negro race! Then, if American sociologists are 
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to be believed (and we express no opinion), we can- 
not see that Lincoln’s dilemma, ‘half-slave half-free’, 
has been resolved. Economic slavery is more terrible 
than Southern chattel slavery, and it would appear 
that it is possible to have a country three-quarters 
slave and quarter free. We do not slander Lincoln. 
His great soul rises above mundane things into the 
realms where the eternal are. But it is often the 
perverse vocation of lesser men to use their betters 
for sinister ends; and many men have absolute con- 
ceptions which might easily lose their nature in a 
different economic background. 


The Empire At War, Vol. 2, edited for the Royal 
Colonial Institute by Sir Charles Lucas, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. (Oxford; pp. 508; $8.00). 

This is a rather formidable volume devoted to 
the war effort of Canada, Newfoundland, the West 

Indies, Bermuda, the Falkland Islands, and volun- 

tary help from Latin America. It is divided into 

six parts which diminish in size as the importance 
cf the war effort diminishes. Each part is written 
by a local authority or authorities, Canada’s being 
in the capable hands of Professor Underhill of the 

University of Saskatchewan, while Sir Charles Lucas, 

the editor, has prefaced Mr. Underhill’s contribution 

by a concise and interesting account of the parlia- 
mentary history of Canada during the war years. 


We frankly admit that part of the volume de- 
voted to Canada did not interest us as much as it 
would have five years ago. So often and so eloquent- 
ly have we been told how wonderful we were in Can- 
ada during the war, that the bare statement that en- 
listments in the Canadian army from the beginning 
of the war till the armistice totalled 590,372 does 
not thrill us as it once did. But that is due to our 
own, not the book’s deficiencies. 


Possibly the last five parts of the work will prove 
of most interest to Canadians who may not know or 
appreciate how enthusiastically loyal were the in- 
habitants of the smaller British possessions. If you 
are tired of Ypres and Vimy, read the interesting ac- 
count of how the hardy Falkland Islanders kept 
watch over their lonely Isle with a powerful German 
fleet hovering near; how their volunteer army of a 
few hundred men had resolved to make any German 
landing party pay dearly for its temerity; how the 
Volunteers, ‘though never called on to fire a shot in 
defence of the colony, at any rate had, in the early 
days of the war, many opportunities of practising 
night-operations with the almost certain conviction 
that any moment might bring them under the fire of 
the enemy’. With less reason we have had exactly 
the same conviction while night-operating in Cap 
ada. 
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The Cr-sades, by Ernest Barker (Oxford; pp. 112; 
$1.00). 


The Oxford University Press have been fortunate 
in securing a reprint from the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica of Professor Barker’s article on the Crusades, 
as it has formed an authoritative source of informa- 
tion, an excellent interpration, and a reliable guide 
to study. 

Mr. Barker has made a few changes. The general 
reader will find his little book excellent from every 
point of view—style, scholarship, insight and judg- 
ment. For the professional student and historian the 
bibliography will always remain exceptionally use- 
ful. We thoroughly recommend the book to those 
who wish to obtain a clear-cut general view of one 
of the most interesting movements of the Middle 
Ages. The last section on the results of the Crusades 
will serve to moderate the estimate of their influence 
while indicating its importance. 


Political Theories 
Sociology and Political Theory, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes (Macmillan; pp. xiii+260). 


There is vast discussion these days concerning the 
nature of the state. Traditional and still popular 
conceptions are crumbling under the impact of inter- 
pretations which appeal from legal formulae to 
social realities. No longer does the state compre- 
hend within its ancient majesty the whole ambit of 
human life. No longer do political thinkers compare 
it to that great Leviathan which has on earth no 
fellow. Its power is derivative, its functions limited. 
It is, in a word, an organ of society, an agency which 
men are slowly, too slowly, learning to control. The 
state has proved a bad master of life, though it re- 
mains an utterly indispensable servant. This new 
attitude provides the raison d‘étre of Mr. Barnes’ 
study. There is a voluminous literature of the sub- 
ject, though curiously few outstanding works. Mr. 
Barnes has digested this literature and offers us a 
very useful synopsis and running commentary in the 
present volume. It should prove very serviceable to 
students in particular. The general reader will find 
it too academic, too much cluttered with questions of 
method, and too heavily weighted with quotations. 
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But any one who seeks to be abreast of current 
political thinking cannot do better than secure this 
book. 


The Common Weal, by the Right Hon. Herbert 
Fisher (Oxford; pp. 296; $2.50). 


In this volume of lectures Mr. Fisher discourses 
widely on citizenship. It neither is nor pretends to 
be a contribution to political science, but it is an 
excellent presentation of the social, economic, and 
political reflections of a man who combines academic 
distinction with the experience of the statesman. Mr. 
Fisher envisages the great questions of the times, 
the business of the state, the claim of obedience and 
ioyalty, the virtue of race, the ethics of wealth, the 
chaos of nationality: and internationalism, with the 
judgment and broadmindedness which we have 
learned to expect from him. A fine and understand- 
ing spirit informs the book, though many will feel 
that Mr. Fisher is over-cautious of applications, As 
he himself quotes in another connection, ‘toutes les 
bonnes maximes sont dans le monde, on ne manque 
qu’ a les appliquer’. 


Essays 
Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion, by W. 
R. Inge (Longmans; pp. 96; $1.00). 


Dean Inge has dedicated this little book to the 
memory of a child, his little daughter Paula. The 
keynote of the book disarms any merely external 
criticism—‘ bereavement is an initiation more search- 
ing and profound than even happy love’. 

Few, if any, would deny the reality of the ex- 
perience called mystic. None of those who have 
passed through the experience would deny its value. 
The main divergence lies in the interpretation of 
that experience. It is possible to have the exper- 
ience called mystic, to cultivate it, to value it, and 
to endeavour to ascertain its conditions, without re- 
garding it as a proof, to use the Dean’s words, ‘that 
cur lives are accepted by God’. On the one side 
there lies the Catholic position, Dean Inge’s, Baron 
von Hugel’s, and Miss Underhill’s, which carries 
with it a vast and ancient weight of testimony to the 
value which many souls have found and continue to 
find in it. On the other hand there is the position 
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THE CHILSWELL BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY 


Compiled and annotated for the use of Schools 
By ROBERT BRIDGES, Poet Laureate. 


“The Poet Laureate has accomplished a tour de force of sheer taste that is beyond all praise.” 


Library Edition printed on Basingwerk Paper 
bound in Blue Cloth, with Gilt Top, Head Band and Marker, $2.00 


School Edition, $1.25 


THE ACTION OF 
ALCOHOL ON MAN 


Ry Ernest H. Starling, C.M.G., M.D., Sc.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., 
University College, London. 


The author says: ‘I conceive that in a book 
like this, written from a purely scientific stand- 
point, it will be possible to find material on which 
arguments might be based for or against the use 


of alcohol . . . it has convinced me that the 
abolition of alcohol . . . would be a mis- 
Reale? c cis eacaicrenere cued Searstclarsle siege: conenerauelers $4.50 


BYRON IN ENGLAND 
His Fame and After-Fame 
By SAMUEL C, CHEW. 

“A pook which will be a magazine of material 
for future writers on Byron, and a pleasant resort 
of the dipping and dilettante reader.’”’-—Observer. 
With: PROTERGHE. «ck cc cece cc ccdicensoeevees $6.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. *%%idi* 


—Toronto Saturday Night 


CREATIVE EXPERIENCE 

By M. P. FOLLETT, Author of “The New State,” etc. 

This book seeks a method for preventing the 
waste of conflict, conflict between nation and na- 
tion, capital and labor, producer and middleman. 
It tries to find a constructive way of dealing with 
conflict, to discover the creative factor in the so- 
cial process. Its aim is to dicsover a method by 
which we may change the character of our present 
Power-Society, a method by which may be made 
coactive, or coercive, by which our daily experience 
may become a progressive experience ...... $3.00 


The Freedom of the Seas 

In History, Law, and Politics 
By PITMAN B. POTTER, Ph. D., Associate Professor of 
Political Science, University of Wisconsin. $2.50 


Buy from your Bookseller or 
direct from the Publishers. 
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In India-- 


WARREN HASTINGS, the famous In- 
dian Viceroy, was instrumental in introduc- 
ing some varieties of the Chinese tea plant 
into India about 1780. This is the earliest 
mention of its being grown there, although 
today India is the largest tea growing coun- 
try in the World, and produces some of the 
finest teas. A blending of the choicest In- 
dian-Ceylon teas gives the rich, delicious fla- 
vor to— 
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of many thoughtful and sincere people such as Julian 
Huxley, for instance—a position which without de- 
preciation of the other side may be called scientific. 
To such minds the experience is no less real, but the 
Catholic interpretation of it is, in all sincerity, un- 
tenable. 

The Catholic position is essentially static, the scien- 
tific position implies unending progress. ‘Spiritual 
progress is our one ultimate aim: it may be towards 
the dateless and irrevoluble; but it is inevitably de- 
pendent upon progress intellectual, moral, and 
physical—progress in this changing, revolving world 
of dated events’ (Huxley, Essays of a Biologist, p. 
63). 


Fiery Particles, by C. E. Montague (Chatto and 
Windus; pp. 233; 7/—) 

Anything that Mr. Montague writes will be well- 
written. But after Disenchantment one is conscious 
of a certain fall in the temperature. The Fiery 
Particles have lost something of the vital heat whieh 
they had during or immediately after the war. 
Moreover some of them are familiar from the pages 
of Maga and elsewhere. We confess, half shame- 
facedly, to being somewhat weary of the Better ’Ole 
and its associations. It is brilliant journalism. 
Brilliant enough in all conscience. But already the 
Great War, its humour and its pathos and its agony, 
seems like a night-mare which has long since been 
succeeded by other night-mares and still we cannot 
wake. The humour of ‘Honours Easy’ is rather long- 
drawn out, but there is a delicious bit of satire cn 
the Bacon-Shakespeare brand of foolishness in the 
wonderful discovery and irrefutable demonstration 
that W. H. of the Sonnets is indubitably William 
Hohenzollern. 


Three Measures of Meal, by Frank G. Vial (Oxford; 
pp. xxxi+337; $3.00). 

Mr. Vial’s Three Measures of Meal are undoubted- 
ly leavened pretty thoroughly with a modernism that 
is always well controlled by unimpeachable ortho- 
doxy. The concluding hope of the Introduction that 
Divine help may be extended to enable the author to 
arrive at tentative conclusions leaves one doubting 
whether a sense of humour will also leaven the 337 
pages of weighty historical and theological discussion. 

Mr. Vial has taken his text from the parable of 
the leaven. The Three Measures of Meal are the 


Hebrew, the Greek, and the Roman, the leaven re- 
presents ‘all the force of Divine Love which Our 
Blessed Lord made available’, and by it the mass 
of humanity is to be permeated, energized, and trans- 
formed.’ 

The book may be recommended as a useful intro- 
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duction to the formative period of Christianity, al- 
though it is a striking contrast to Harnack’s indis- 
pensable Mission and Expansion of Christianity. 

The most serious ground of criticism is not lack 
of scholarship, but a failure to grapple seriously 
with the problem raised, e.g. by Schweitzer in his 
Paul and His Interpreters or from another angle by 
Kirsopp Lake in his Landmarks of Early Christian- 
ity. The supernatural ‘short cut’ is a short and 
easy way of disposing of problems which nevertheless 
refuse to be so disposed of, and will continue to en- 
gage the attention and task to the utmost the ener- 
gies of real students. 


Dr. Taylor in his great book The Mediaeval Mind 
has indicated the extent and importance of the Teu- 
tonic element in another great formative period of 
the church. Mr. Vial’s rather artificial scheme leaves 
no room for the consideration of this. 


Miscellaneous 


Poems, by Katherine Mansfield (Constable; pp. xii+ 
89; $3.75). 


A complete collection of Katherine Mansfield’s 
poems cannot but be interesting as it enables us to 
follow so rare a talent through all its fluctuations. 
If, however, we consider only the intrinsic value of 
the pieces, we shall feel that we could spare all but 
the ‘1917-1919 Poems’, ‘Savarg’, and the last stanza 
of ‘Voices in theAir’. 


‘Perhaps her poetry is not quite poetry, just as 
her prose is not quite prose’, Middleton Murry says 
in the Preface, and the reader will probably agree. 
Yet he will find no marks of strain or falseness, noth- 
ing which strives to be poetry and cannot reach the 
goal. Prose rhythm is constantly approaching and 
constantly defeating the rhythm of verse, and it seems 
in these delicate little studies that the prose has been 
overwhelmed—made metrical in spite of itself, while 
the mood remains that of ‘Prelude’, her ‘special 
prose’, sensitive but unimpassioned. There are two or 
three little garden pieces which seems to require a 
story to sustain their strange pure thinness. They are 
not telling enough to stand alone, ‘not quite poetry’. 
The same is true of ‘Sorrowing Love’. But one poem 
defies these generalizations; that is ‘The Wounded 
Bird’. It has little of the concentration of poetry; 
no line or phrase reveals any sudden significance. 
Yet it possesses such beauty of structure—a large 
symmetry, certain phases repeated with extremely 
slight variations—that it produces a cumulative mag- 
ic. There is solitude, then society, then another and 
deeper solitude that thrills with various meaning. 
It suggests Hans Anderson’s Swan and Pavlowa’s. 
It is—dare one surmise?—a piece of exquisite self- 
portraiture. 
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“The True Unwersity of These Days Is a Collection of Books.’’ 
—Carlyle. 


WHEN HALF GODS GO: By Norah M. Holland. $1.50. 

The book takes its title from a Nativity Play of singular beauty. There have been very few dramas 
in verse written in Canada, which makes the book a remarkable and valuable contribution to our litera- 
ture. There is also another play, ‘‘The Awakening of the Lily,’ a fairy fantasy. Both of these have been pro- 
duced upon the stage with success, and both are interspersed with exquisite lyrical songs. The rest of 
the book consists of poems on various subjects—and not one poor one in the lot. Miss Holland is Canadian 
born and bred, and deserves every encouragement from her fellow countrymei. 


FROM WHITMAN TO SANDBURG: By Bruce Weirick. $2.35. 
This volume is an attempt at a critical estimate of the American poetry of the last fifty years, show- 
‘ ing the gradual drift away from the New England School to the greater elasticity and vigour of the con- 
temporary renaissance. Mr. Weirick has much that is new and important to say, and, though he is more 
than warm in his appreciations and condemnations, he is so readable and so stimulating as to disarm 
antagonism. The book contains chapters upon Walt Whitman; upon The Poetry of the People, 1870-1920, 
showing the rise of folk song and ballad in America; upon The Period of Reconstruction, 1870-1890; upon 
Fin de Siecle, Vagabondia and Nationalism, 18!0-1910; and upon The Contemporary Renaissance, i¥iv- 
1923. It is the most vital and interesting volume on the art of poetry that has for some time appeared. 


COME HITHER!: Edited by Walter de la Mare. $6.00. 

Mr. de la Mare’s writings have been known and loved by all who delight in the beauty of words, in 
jewelled phrases and melodious rhythms. And this volume of verse edited by him is really a remarkable 
and noteworthy achievement. He has carefully selected over 500 poems ranging from Chaucer and the old 
ballads to Robert Bridges; from Burns in Scotland to Yeats in Ireland; from Bryant’s well known lines ‘‘To 
a Waterfowl” to Robert Frost’s ‘‘The Runaway’’—in all representing over 150 authors, and all touched with 
that sense of the mystical and fantastic which Mr. de la Mare himself so excels in conveying; all with some 
thought, hint of thought or glimmering beauty of phrase and fancy well worth lingering over. 


SAINT HELENA: By M. A. Aldanov. $2.00. 


Napoleon’s life at St. Helena as seen through the eyes of his contemporaries and enemies—such is the 
theme of this original story. The author contrives, through the grouping of characters, to symbolize the 


isolation of Napoleon against a united Europe. 


The Macmillan Company of Canada, Limited 


St. Martin’s House Toronto 




















OXFORD BOOKS 


VON DEUTSCHER ART UND KUNST: THE COMMON WEAL. Written by the Right Hon. 


Edited by Edna Purdie $1.50 Herbert Fisher. $2.50 
Lectures on Citizenship delivered to the Univer- 
These five short essays by Herder, Goethe, sity and City of Glasgow under the terms of the 


Stevenson Trust. Uniform with Sir Henry Had- 
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Paolo Frisi of Milan, and Moser were pubiished in 
1773, and supply material for the study of one of 
the most interesting and important periods in Ger- 
man Literature—the beginning of the Romantic 
movement. 


THE EUROPEAN STATES SYSTEM 
By R. B. Mowat. 75 
A study of international relations. At a time 
like the present no subject could be more inter- 
esting to the general reader. 


ow’s “Citizenship’”’ but treating the subject from the 
practical experience gained by Mr. Fisher as a 
member of the Coalition Cabinet. 


THE BEL CANTO: By Herman Klein $1.25 
The true principles of the Bel Canto, with par- 
ticular reference to the singing of Mozart. 


THEORIES OF MEMORY: 
By Beatrice Edgell. $2.50 


University Reader in Psychology at Bedford 
College, London. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


TORONTO 


CANADA 
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Heraldry and Floral Forms as used in Decoration, by 
Herbert Cole, with drawings by the author. 
(Dent; pp. 248; 10/6). 


It is an additional pleasure for the reviewer, in 
commending this book, to be able to quote the pub- 
lisher’s announcement on the wrapper. The book 
is truthfully described as ‘a storehouse of materials 
for designers and decorators of all kinds. The illus- 
trations are drawn from the best examples, and spec- 
ial attention has been given to them in the matter of 
clearness.’ . 

The book contains reproductions of over two hun- 
dred excellent pen-drawings, showing heraldry and 
floral forms in many varied uses of design—book- 
plates, coats of arms, carved wood, silver work, tapes- 
try, stained glass, embroidery. These are beautifully 
stained glass, embroidery. These are beautifully 
drawn in a free, realistic shaded manner, well re- 
produced in a generous size, and nicely printed on 
an excellent paper. The workmanship makes one 
long for such paper and printing in our Canadian 
made books. 

One need not be a designer or decorator to enjoy 
the fine illustrations of Heraldry and Floral Forms, 
and the book should find many appreciators. 

It is, of course, desirable in all books that the cover 
and title-page should be of good design. Here the 
author has made his own designs and they fittingly 
present the book. One misses, however, a designed 
end-paper. In such a book one looks for the applica- 
tion of design wherever appropriate—wrapper, cover, 
end-paper, half-title, frontispiece, title-page, etc. The 
blank end-papers suggest a neglected opportunity. 

The text of this book is not as good as the draw- 
ings. It is weak in analysis, rather chatty and dif- 
fuse, and sometimes a little juvenile, but one can 
heartily recommend the book to all who have any 
interest in the revival of art and design now upon us. 
The old heraldic designers have much to teach us. 
This book brings them to us very pleasantly. 


The Writers of Rome, by J. Wight Duff (‘The 
World’s Manuals’, Oxford pp. 112; 75c). 


This is without doubt the most valuable short in- 
troduction to Latin Literature for those who have no 
facility in the language of Virgil and Horace. The 
method of introducing liberally his own spirited 
renderings, that gives the author’s larger book A 
Literary History of Rome an advantage over other 
text-books, is employed with great success here. Dr. 
Duff has a fine catholicity of taste, and at the same 
time a freshness of appreciation that reveals a very 
wide literary sympathy which can link naturally 
books of the Classical past with the literary work of 
our own language, and can demonstrate even in this 





little volume that the literature of the Romans has 
an actual value for English readers. It is certain 
that many booklovers will widen their scope of in- 
terest and enjoyment to a quite unexpected extent, 
if they read this manual and make excursions into 
the authors, whose work promises to interest them, 
through the help afforded by Dr. Duff’s select bibli- 
ography of translations. 


Fisticuffs and Personalities of the Prize Ring, by Harry 
E. Cleveland (Sampson Low; pp. xvi+216; 
6/-). 

Here is a book packed from cover to cover with 
material to whet the appetite of every lover of 
clean blows and the muscular virtues, yet few but 
confessed fanatics of the ring will spare their time 
to read it. It is true that Mr. Cleveland brings to 
his task gusto and an honest delight in all that 
pertains to boxing, but he has so scrambled his 
matter and crammed so much into so little compass 
that the end is confusion and boredom. If he would 
take the trouble to select and arrange, so that his 
pugilists come before the reader in some sort of 
order and were given due time to be seen and appreci- 
ated, instead of popping up here, there, and every- 
where under his absurd system of classification 
(‘Bellicose Boatmen’, ‘Bruising Butchers’, etc.), 
Mr. Cleveland would be capable of writing a very 
entertaining and informative book. It is a pity that 
his evident knowledge of prize-fighting should be 
wasted. 


Books Received 


Old Sins have Long Shadows, by Mrs. Victor Rickard 
(Constable; pp. 312; $2.00). 
The Midlander, by Booth Tarkington (Gundy; pp. 492; 


The Outcast 


Even a gentleman of culture 

Can feel affection for a vulture; 

I know some folk who always talk 

With admiration of the hawk; 

And well bred persons take delight 

In the coarse habits of the kite; 

Some people feel exalted after 

They hear the loon’s strange mocking laughter; 

And there are some things one can say 

{n favour of a chattering jay; 

There are good men feel no dislike 

For that marauder called the shrike. 

And I could take to my heart’s core 

All these poor birds and many more— 
Auk, buzzard, widgeon— 

But one I always shall abhor, 


The foul stool-pigeon. 
R. K. Gorpon. 
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The magazine for readers of THE 
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Trade and Industry 
The Gold Standard (IV) 


ROFESSOR Michell has returned to the charge on 
Pp the subject of the gold standard; and as his letter 

was received at this office too late for insertion 
in the correspondence columns of THE CANADIAN Forum, 
it is only fair that it should appear on this page, with 
which it is concerned. Professor Michell writes: 

‘Mr. Jackson’s reply to my letter on the subject of the 
restoration of the gold standard in Canada is so reason- 
able that I feel emboldened to beg your indulgence for 
a little more space on the points raised. 

‘May I suggest that Mr. Jackson seems to have rather 
confused the issue on the first point, that of deflation 
through restriction of credit? As I understood him ar 
first, he was for terminating the rediscount privileges of 
the Canadian banks with the Treasury Department in 
order to deflate credit. Now he says that the Canadian 
banks can always get rediscount privileges in London. 
How then will credit be deflated? His next sentence is 
somewhat puzzling, “If and when Britain becomes once 
more a free market for gold, we can return to the gola 
standard in Canada”. But I thought Mr. Jackson was 
advocating the immediate return to the gold standara 
by Canada, or if not immediate, at least at the earliest 
possible moment. Are we to wait until Britain returns 
to gold payments? I am altogether puzzled. 


‘To turn to the suggestion that I made with regard to 
balancing the budget. By that phrase I meant a deflation 
of government expenditure; I assumed that such was 
implicit in the term. I suggest once more that what we 
need in Canada is less government expenditure and more 
commercial credit. The volume of commercial credit In 
Canada has already been cut to the very bone; no one 
could contemplate any further reduction without the 
gravest misgivings. With that conclusion I am confident 
Mr. Jackson will not quarrel.” 

At the risk of seeming tediously to repeat what has 
already been said in this connection, I cannot but ques- 
tion one or two of my correspondent’s assumptions. 


In the first place (whether he thinks in these terms 
or not), he writes as though the words ‘rediscount’ and 
‘inflation’ meant the same thing. Now rediscounting 
(under the War Finance Act) was, it is true, the mach- 
inery by which inflation occurred in Canada during ana 
after the war. But it is also true that the pre-war sys- 
tem of rediscount in England (with its concomitants, a 
flexible rate of discount and a free market for gold) was 
the means by which inflation was made at that time 
impossible. What, I submit, any thoughtful and unpre- 
judiced Canadian must look for at the present time Is 
the substitution, as soon as may be, of a system of re- 
discount which guards against inflation, in the place of a 
system of rediscount which, alike in periods of prosperity 
and in moments of crisis, makes for inflation almost 
infallibly. 

In the second place, I do not assume that it is possible 
to return at once to the gold standard. All that I have 
tried to do is to assemble the considerations by which, 
it seems, we must be guided: believing at the same time 
that it is desirable to get back to the gold standard, and 
to do so as soon as is possible consistently with safety. 
These notes have been in fact, if not in form, a sym- 





posium based on lengthy discussions with bankers and 
others; for it is high time that the critics of our banking 
system recognized that the Canadian banker is the 
custodian, not only of a very large part of the liquia 
funds of the community, but also of the theory of bank- 
ing, on which the prudent administration of those funds 
must rest. The revelations of the last few days have 
made it abundantly clear that there are bankers who 
have never understood this theory. (It may be remarked 
in parenthesis that there are also plumbers who do not 
understand the bathroom tap, and teachers who hopelessly 
misunderstand the business of education.) But by and 
large, the bankers of this country are almost the sole 
repositories of our banking theory, at whose feet we must 
often be content to sit. 

In the third place (admitting the desirability, for many 
reasons, of rigid governmental economy) I fail to see how 
‘less governmental expenditure and more commercial 
credit’, excellent ends in themselves though they may be, 
have anything directly to do with the restoration of the 
pre-war dollar price of gold in Canada. Many of us would 
welcome with equal, or even with greater enthusiasm, the 
suppression of the ‘comic strip’ in the newspaper and the 
growth of an intelligent interest in the Bible; but no- 
body claims for these attractive, though far from prob- 
able changes, that they would give us a sound currency. 

The practical alternatives before us seem to be three: 

(1) To leave things as they are, till such time as sterl- 
ing (either at its pre-war gold value or otherwise) attains 
and retains genuine stability: thereafter to do our re- 
discounting in London, as before the war. 

(2) To adopt some such plan for creating a Central 
Bank of Canada, as was put forward by Mr. Ladner— 
without much visible result—before the House of Com- 
mons Committee on Banking and Commerce in 1923. This 
would be likely to cost a good deal of money, and coulda 
only reach its greatest capacity for service after the ac- 
cumulation of years of experience by its governors and 
staff. 

(3) (This is, I believe, a suggestion which has not yer 
been mooted by anyone.) The use by the Dominion 
Government of the sterling balances which are accumu- 
lating in London, as the British Government pays off its 
debt to us, in order to enable the banks to rediscount 
their paper in Canada without resort to the War Finance 
Act, and at the same time without assuming a speculative 
risk in the foreign exchange market. 

An analysis of this last possibility (against which there 
is almost certainly much to be said) demands far more 
space than is at present available here, and may well be 
postponed to some future number. Meanwhile I can only 
claim the indulgence of Professor Michell and other 
critics of these opinions, while leaving this an open 
question. 

G. E. Jackson. 
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Canadian Appeal for Relief 
of the Children in Germany 


The people of Canada have never been slow to accept their responsibili- 
ties as one among the nations of the world, and they have already on many 
occasions answered the call for relief from less fortunate lands. We, who en- 
joy a standard of living higher than that of any country in Europe, are best 
able to aid its suffering and helpless children. Their utter need is both our 
opportunity and our duty. The magnitude of the calamity, and the effort 
which Britain, in her traditional spirit of generosity, is making to alleviate it, 
are shown by the recent British Appeal for Relief. 


We are confident that, as Canadians stood with Britain in the war, so they 
will desire to stand with Britain in this work of humanity, — a work which, 
more than any other, makes for the reconciliation, and so the reconstruction, 


of the world. 


Our contributions will be used primarily to maintain kitchens for feeding 
starving children in the British area of occupation. It has been estimated that 
already 150,000 persons in that area need public feeding. Canadian kitchens 
in Cologne are now feeding 380 children. We should feed at least 10,000. 


Subscriptions may be sent to, and will be acknowledged by, Mr. G. C. T. 
Pemberton, Hon. Treasurer of the Canadian Committee, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Yonge and College Branch, Toronto. 


Signed by: 


REV. W. R. ARMITAGE, M.C. ALBERT MATTHEWS, ESQ. 
RABBI BARNETT R. BRICKNER PROFESSOR JAMES MAVOR 
REV. S. D. CHOWN, D.D. REV. G. C. PIDGEON, D.D. 
ERNEST H. CLARKE, ESQ. REV. CANON H. P. PLUMPTRE 
REV. TREVOR H. DAVIES, D.D. HON. N. W. ROWELL, K.C. 
SIR ROBERT FALCONER, K.C.M.G. REV. CANON ALAN P. SHATFORD, 
REV. PRINCIPAL A. GANDIER, D.D. O.B.E. 
REV. J. L. GILMOUR, D.D. REV. CANON LAWRENCE SKEY 
PROFESSOR R. M. MacIVER SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O. 
MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP E. H. WILKINSON, ESQ. 

NEIL McNEIL PROFESSOR GEORGE M. WRONG 
MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP 

S. P. MATHESON 


March, 1924. Room 209, 2 College St., Toronto. 
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